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MASTERPIECES 
OF BRILLIANT MERRYMAKING 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk 

tales, the fantastic themes; the light 

verse, the brightly comic narratives, 
which have helped to keep the world young 
since the dawn of literature. Here are the 
neatly pointed epigrams, the brilliant re- 
partee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make 
the world wise. 

It is without exception the most complete, 
authoritative, attractive, interesting and use- 
ful collection of the most brilliant and clas- 
sic literature in the English language. 


A GIFT TO OUR READERS 


A WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully 
bound and printed, has been made and 
reserved for new and old friends of our 
magazines. Do not mistake these books for 
the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift 
books—they are real books bound in hand- 
some red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 
300 pages, good paper—the kind of books 
you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three- 
year subscription to either the "Golden Book 
Magazine" or the "Review of Reviews and 
World's Work," at a special reduced price. 
And, what is more, this may be paid for in 
small monthly instalments if convenient. Your 
present subscription can be extended. If you 
prefer you may have a subscription entered 
for eighteen months to each magazine. 

Everything that literature can offer is con- 
tained within the pages of the Golden Book 
Magazine. Editors whose wide familiarity 
with the literature of the world fits them 
for the task, choose the bits of humor, the 
philosophy, short stories, and novels, poems, 
epigrams, and contemporary comments that 
make it the best of its kind. 

"Review of Reviews and World's Work" 
brings you national affairs, political trends, 
social! problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel; and 
sketches of people of importance. 





10 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money now. Just sign and send the 
coupon today. Your first number of the 
magazine and the 9 free volumes will be 
sent to you for 10 days’ examination. Then 
if you are pleased, the special three-year 
subscription price may be paid in instal- 
ments of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
books in 10 days at our expense. 
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How Can J—a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to schoo! or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 


It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 


And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


Yr are not alone in asking that question. 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting . 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 

ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 












own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is.no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No. other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LaSaL_te ExTENsION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 667-L Chicago 

Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 





Name......-- 


Present Position........ 





Address..........-.-- 








LaSalle Extension University 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
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Recommended Reading 


New Money 


Inflation, by Donald B. Wood- 
ward and Mare A. Rose. Whit- 
tlesey House, 165 pp. $1.50. 


N THIS book the two authors of the 

earlier “Primer of Money” live up to 
their reputation as the layman’s inter- 
preter of today’s most important science: 
economics. Their present book is a clear. 
and wise explanation of inflation. 

In order to give background, the story 
is started with accounts of inflations 
from early Rome to the currency de- 
baucheries of post-war Europe. Turning 
to America, the authors show that by 
1929 this country was headed for an in- 
evitable attack of price declines and 
monetary disturbances. 

Equally inevitable was the 1933 de- 
cision to turn to inflation for relief. The 
authors explain what it means in theory 
and practice. They tell of its probable 
effect on the nation, and on the nation’s 
individuals. They show how it can be 
guided to bring about improvement in 
conditions. And, in a concluding chap- 
ter, they plead eloquently for a man- 
aged currency as the foundation of 
future security. If the authors are cor- 
rect we are on the right road at last. 


Europe in Few Words 


Europe Since the War, by J. 
Hampden Jackson. E. P. Dut- 
ton, 142 pp. $1.25. 


= is the story, clearly and simply 
told, of post-war Europe. Here is 
Germany attempting to rise from the 
ashes of defeat. Here is France grimly 
struggling to keep the peace treaties in- 
violate. Here is Eng‘and, plagued by 
unemployment and colonial problems, 
trying to play mediator between the re- 
vision and status quo powers. Here are 
smalier nations—Italy, Spain, Hungary— 
swept along in the rising flood of super- 
nationalism. Here is Russia, aloof and 
intent on working out her new destiny. 
In short, here is all Europe with the ex- 
ception of the Balkans and the Baltic 
States. No words are wasted in this 
clear account of what has happened. 


Monroe's Warning 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867, 
by Dexter Perkins. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 580 pp. $3.50. 


neared RoosEvELT said in April that 
the Monroe Doctrine “was aimed and 
is aimed against the acquisition in any 
manner of the control of additional ter- 
ritory in this hemisphere by any non- 
American power”. Not every President 
since Monroe has spoken so frankly, but 
a study of United States conduct of af- 
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fairs on this side of the globe must show 
the attitude of each administration. 

Professor Perkins has made such a 
study of the Doctrine’s first forty-odd 
years. It was “little noticed in the thir- 
ties, revived in the forties, taking root in 
the fifties, consolidated and vindicated 
in the sixties’. On so bare an outline 
hangs an absorbing story of national and 
international politics. 

This book is a perfect example of the 
historian’s art. Madrid, London, Paris, 
and Washington have been the scenes of 
research. Official and unofficial sources 
have been tapped. The result, in pub- 
lished form, comprises the 1932 series in 
Johns Hopkins’ Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History. P 


Child of Conflict 


Manchukuo, Child of Conflict, by 
K, Kawakami. Macmillan, 
311 pp. $2. 
AST YEAR K. K. Kawakami caused a 
storm of protest among his Japanese 
compatriots by writing that Japan’s in- 
tervention in Shanghai was “a fatal 
blunder”. This year his book on later 
developments in the Far East will prob- 
ably cause less consternation at home. It 
is a remarkably fair statement of the 
Japanese position, but it discloses no 
national secrets. 

Last year’s book told the story of 
Manchurian difficulties with the emphasis 
on historical background. This year’s 
story of the new Manchukuo emphasizes 
the human factors. ‘“Manchukuo”, says 
the author, “is here to stay”. He tells 
about its organization, foreign relations, 
finances and domestic affairs, and the 
multitude of problems which face it. 
But progress is being made, and prom- 
ises of improvement are becoming reali- 
ties. Manchukuo will bear sympathetic 
watching. 


The Machine Age 


Industry and Society, by Arthur 
J. Todd. Henry Holt, 626 pp. 
$3.75. 


~ book is not for popular consump- 
tion, but to serious students of life in 
the machine age it will be welcome. It 
offers no helter-skelter theorizing; it 
holds no brief for any particular school 
of thought. It is a scholarly analysis of 
the machines’ effect on men. 

In order to observe the effects of in- 
dustrialism accurately, the author turns 
his attention to Japan, China, and India. 
There, because of its comparatively re- 
cent introduction, the whole cycle of 
change—from cause to effect—can be 
studied objectively. Then looking at the 
world in general, the book examines in- 


dustrialism’s concurring evils. There is 
a splendid exposition of the social ef- 
fects of the machine age. The relation- 
ship between industry and the problems 
of wages, unemployment, health, and ed- 
ucation is weighed. An excellent section 
examines the various panaceas that are 
advanced as solutions for these problems. 
This is a book of facts, wisely leaving 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 


Briefer Comment 


e@ e “A uimrTeD controlled inflation 
can do as much harm to the uninformed 
as wild, uncontrolled inflation”. Thus 
writes Earl Sparling in “The Primer of 
Inflation”, in which he advises us of new 
money’s probable effects and offers sug- 
gestions for making the best of them. 
(John Day, $1.50.) p 


@ ee JosEF KASTEIN has made “History 
and Destiny of the Jews” (Viking, $3.50) 
a moving story of this great race. It is 
the tale of three thousand years of pain 
and pleasure, of punishment and reward, 
of spiritual values and worldly considera- 
tions, and of shame and exaltation. 


@ e “Enp THE Crisis”! is written for 
the world rather than for any one na- 
tion. Felix Somary offers a definite 
solution of the crisis that calls for the 
highest type of statesmanship in consid- 
ering international debts, the adjustment 
of expenditure, and currency stabiliza- 
tion. (Dutton, $1.) 


e@ e “THE BANKING Crisis”, by Jules I. 
Bogen and Marcus Nadler, is a day-by- 
day account of the already historic Feb- 
ruary and March, 1933. The authors 
analyze the breakdown and_= suggest 
permanent banking reforms. (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.75.) 


@ © GerorceE BerRNARD SHAW, when he 
recently visited us, paid high compliment 
to Henry George, advocate of the single 
tax on land. “The Philosophy of Henry 
George”, by George R. Geiger (Macmil- 
lan, $3.) is a carefully developed study 
of his work, its backgrounds, and effects. 


@ e¢ Bexrnp the Constitution, the au- 
thors of “American Constitutional His- 
tory” show, there is a human story ex- 
tending from the Middle Ages on through 
John Marshall and to Chief Justice 
Hughes. Erik McKinley Eriksson and 
David Nelson Rowe contribute this new 
appraisal of the Constitution in human 
terms. (Norton, $4.75.) 


@ @ Wutiam E. Smuitu’s “Francis Pres- 
ton Blair Famiiy in Politics” tells about 
Continued on page 7 
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100 PATHS TO A LIVING 
By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 

An idea may be the turning point in your 
career! This book tells how 100 men and 
women founded small business concerns with 
little or no capital, or traded abilities for 
partnership in going concerns: how they 
changed occupations, got better jobs, beat 
the age limit, won independence. 

Invention and manufacture started many. 
Camp stoves, tents, toys, dolls, vanishing 
stairs, beads, chemicals, magic, candy, pies, 
doughnuts, neckties, quilts, mail-order, 
water plants, detective, travel, tearoom 
school, pickles, goats, cattery, gold-fish, con- 
tracting, roadside inns, catching rats. After 
our exploded boom will come a new era of 
individual industry and small business— 
new independence for thousands. 

105 pages. $1 postpaid—at this price on direct orders, 


FREE-LANC ING for 40 MAGAZINES 


By Edward Mott Woolley 
This fast-moving autobiography tells how he fought 
his way to writing success; how he sold 1,000 stories 
and articles to leading magazines and secured publica- 
tion for many books. Third edition. ‘For bud ing 
writers the most helpful and interesting book,”’ says 
the Kansas City Star. Used in many colleges. 
320 pages. $2 postpaid—at this price on direct 
orders. All books 1 standard binding. 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, gs 


Park Avenue Passaic Park, N 
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A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein famous critic and 


teacher; Editor of The 


Writer's Monthly. 
Sepcateis 
8 
ca wadreds poo sell 
constantly to the 
u DR ESENWEIN publishers. 
i150 page catalog free. Please address gifesre 


#{ The Home Correspondence School /; 





BENEFICIARIES 
OF INFLATION 


It is now necessary for every 
investor to revise his hold- 
ings to meet a cheaper dollar. 
Do not miss our article show- 
ing how inflation will affect 
various companies. Send only 
$3 and this “ad” for the fol- 
lowing bargains: 


(a) Sixteen 25c¢ issues of The Financial 
World. 

(b) Our next 4 monthly (48-page) issues 
of Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks. (Show earnings, comparisons, 
ratings, etc., of 1350 stocks.) 

(c) Immediate advice on any 10 of your 
securities—whether to hold or switch. 

(d) Beneficiaries of Inflation and “10 Out- 
standing Stocks for Recovery.” 

(e) “A New Basis for Selecting Stocks” 
and “Time to Buy a Fortune?” 

(f) A complete analysis of two unusually 
attractive low-priced stocks. 


Tre FINANCIAL WORLD 
53-WW Park Place New York 
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a family which for more than fifty years 
had a strong influence in American pub- 
lic life. The two volumes cover the 
period from President Jackson until 
after the Civil War. (Macmillan, $7.50.) 


@ ¢ Joun Maynard Keynes has long 
been recognized as an outstanding world 
economist. In pamphlet form, “The 
Means to Prosperity” (Harcourt, Brace, 
30 cents) gives his remedy for the world’s 
ills. It will be no less appreciated by 
Americans than by the British public to 
whom it was originally addressed. 


© ¢ “THe History of the Foreign 
Policy of the United States”, by Robert 
L. Jones, tells of the American attitude 
in colonial days, describes the following 
period of isolation and the later unrec- 
ognized swing back into the family of 
nations, and concludes with the World 
War revelation that we were no longer 
sufficient unto ourselves. (Putnam, $3.50.) 


@ © VAST CHANGES have crept into our 
economic concepts in recent years, and 
William A. Scott tells about them in 
“The Development of Economics”. He 
writes well of the early principles and 
of the centuries of change that have 
followed. (Century, $4.) 

@ @ “INEVITABLE WAR” will be no com- 
fort to disarmament advocates. Richard 
Stockton writes of America’s war ex- 
periences from the viewpoint of a mili- 
tarist. He points out that unprepared- 
ness is ultimately dangerous and ex- 
pensive. (Perth, New York, $7.50.) 


@ e “Hoover AFTER DINNER” is a col- 
lection of the former President’s informal 
speeches. Those delivered before the 
Gridiron Club dinners of Washington 
newspapermen form the bulk of the 
book, and reveal Mr. Hoover’s qualities 
of wit and humor. (Scribners, $2.) 


@ © Visitors to Chicago and the Cen- 
tury of Progress may have good use for 
“All About Chicago”, by John and Ruth 
Ashenhurst (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.) 
Here is an efficiently ordered guide-book 
to places and things in the Windy City 
which will not bore the reader. 


@ ¢ “THe Procram for the World 
Economic Conference” should be of value 
to anyone who wants to follow the Con- 
ference’s proceedings intelligently. It 
consists largely of material submitted to 
the League by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, and which will be the basis of dis- 
cussion. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, $1.) 


@ © ‘YEAR AFTER YEAR a new volume is 
added to the “New International Year 
Book” series. The newest volume, cover- 
ing the march of events in 1932, measures 
up to the high standards of its predeces- 
sors. No important event or trend is left 
unnoticed, no fact is neglected, in this 


encyclopedic survey of what was new | 


in 1932. (Funk and Wagnalls, $6.25.) 
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Write for free book, * 
LaSalle Extension University, “Dept. 667 “Chicago 
oo! That Has Trained Over 1,1 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 


for the 1933 editions of The American Short 


Short Story and odern American Poetry two 
anthologies to be published in the fall. Stories 


must not exceed 1200 words; poetry 32 lines for 
each poem. o reading fees. Send scripts or 


write for prospectus to Contest Dept. 
THE GALLEON PRESS, 15 W. 24 ST., N. Y. C. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS STILL HERE! 


We’re selling thousands of 5c, 10c and 15c books 
daily from our FREE CATALOG. One is wait- 
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in or ye JF Postcard will do diate 


Desk 19, Catalog Dept. 
AS THMA-HAY FEVER 
The Nationally Known Medical | Authority, W.H. 


Stemmerman, -—author “Intestinal Man- 
agement’ *—tells how to get rid of Asthma-Hay 
Fever distress. Cloth bound. Contains invaluable 
advice based on 40 years apeaction. Spectal Limit- 
ed Money-Back Offer! T' 1 book sent for 30c. 
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TELEPHONE LINES. . . putting 
her in instant two-way commu- 
nication with a larger world— 
broadening her interests and ex- 
tending her influence—render- 
ing more simple the important 
business of managing a house- 
hold. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to the 
security, the happiness and the 
efficiency of millions of women 
than the telephone. 

The telephone has helped to 
make the nationa neighborhood 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


and keep you close to people and 
places. Quickly, and at small 
cost, you can talk with almost 
any one, anywhere...in the 
next block, the next county, a 
distant state, or ona ship at sea. 

There are times when being 
“‘in touch”’ is vital, urgent... 
a sound in the night, a whiff of 
smoke, a sudden illness. There 
are times when the mere con- 
venience of the telephone gives 
it an important place among 
life’s necessities . . . to shop 


ee 
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from your home, to chat with 
a friend, to handle, quickly and 
efficiently, the varied duties of 
a busy household. And there 
are times—many times daily— 
when the telephone is the indis- 
pensable right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the 
Bell System provides millions 
of miles of wire and the ser- 
vices of an army of trained em- 
ployees. They stand ready to 
answer your call; they offer 
you the service of a friend. 
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American Money—Past, Present and Future 
: By ALBERT SHAW 


LET US OPEN these pages with a 
word of advice to certain of our 


The Meaning 


of Money readers who may have been try- 
ond Cra ing to solve for themselves the 
age-long problem of money. We 


offer counsel only to those citizens who are trying hard 
to understand, but find themselves somewhat baffled. 
There are, indeed, many who are sure that they know 
all about money. We shall avoid the danger of giving 
such wise ones offense by arguing against their theories 
or their prescriptions. But to the baffled ones we have 
a wholly cheerful suggestion to make. It is simply 
this: that no theory or plan about a money system can 
be regarded as exclusive in its correctness, or as final 
when once adopted. 

What we call money is a convenient medium of ex- 
change that was invented thousands of years ago. Ex- 
perience has shown that certain metals, such as gold, 
silver, copper, nickel, and their alloys, are useful as 
money both in actual circulation and also in stored 
reserves, because they have intrinsic values. If there 
were no such thing as long-time indebtedness in terms 
of legal money, we should have comparatively little 
reason to concern ourselves about slowly drifting 
changes in the intrinsic value of these metallic sub- 
stances that we use for money. 

But, in recent times, we have 
made vast development of some- 
thing we call “credit”, as a means of 
extending the movement and the 
volume of business. We use what is 
known as “capital” in order to en- - 
large our enterprises and make them 
more profitable. ‘“Capital” is trans- 
ferred from the lender to the bor- 
rower in the terms of money. 

In times when farming is profit- 
able, and when it seems likely that 
prosperity will continue, the ener- 
getic farmer wishes to expand his 
activities without long delay. He 
borrows money with which to buy 
more land, to build better barns, to 
buy tractors and other machinery, 
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and to provide his farm with improved livestock. The 
loans are secured by real-estate mortgages and chattel 
mortgages. His borrowings are for a term of years, 
usually at a high rate of interest. In most cases he 
has secured renewal for a further period, and has paid 
a premium for the privilege of postponement. Mean- 
while, perchance, the high tides of prosperity have 
subsided. Agricultural commodities have begun to glut 
the markets, and they sell at disastrously low prices. 
It becomes increasingly hard to obtain the dollars with 
which to pay interest upon the mortgage loans. And 
it becomes impossible to secure further time-extension 
from the creditor. 

During the prosperous years, fine school houses have 
been built, and the costs of local government have 
enormously increased. This means a heavy burden of 
taxation. Land speculation has accustomed the farmer 
to think that his acres are immensely valuable. The 
tax assessors take advantage of these fictitious land 
prices. Experience shows that taxes do not go down- 
ward at any even pace with the decline in the price- 
level of farm commodities. 

Dollars must be had, or the farmer loses his home 
and his means of livelihood. The thing that has hap- 
pened to one farmer is what has happened to several 
millions of farmers. Throughout the 
rural areas of the entire land there 
rings the cry: ‘Something is wrong 
with the dollar!” This situation 
has recurred not once or twice, but 
a number of times in the pioneering 
adventures of the United States. 


OBVIOUSLY, 
the dollar al- 
Lack the ways is a rigid- 

ly legalized in- 
Means to Pay stitution, The 


creditor insists upon his payment in 
terms of an unchanging legal tender. 
But the debtor sees it all as a ques- 
tion of ethics, rather than as a ques- 
tion of law. The creditor says that 
the farmer has made a bad guess, 
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and that he has forced prices down by over- 
production. Should the dollar be cheapened to help 
the debtor? Should it be maintained at all hazards as 
an undeviating standard? Must we hold to the legal 
obligation of our dollar-contracts, regardless of busi- 
ness wreckage and social calamity? Must we witness 
the withdrawal of children from schools even if the 
schools are not closed for lack of funds? A hundred 
times worse, must we look on while foreclosures drive 
thousands of families from farm homes, with loss also 
of their means of livelihood ? 

The creditor has never intended to bring ruin upon 
the debtor. But the terms of payment must mean 
something reasonably secure, and of continuing valid- 
ity. Otherwise, “credit” becomes merely speculative 
hazard, and “capital” is but the shadow of a dream. If 
money were not fairly stable, “business” could not ex- 
ist in any important sense. Everybody would be beg- 
gared, and farmers would relapse to a sub-peasant 
status, as in medieval times. 

Yardsticks are thirty-six inches long. We do not 
lengthen or shorten the yardstick to meet fluctuating 
conditions in the scarcity of things that are sold by the 
yard. Within fifteen years, the price of wheat has fluc- 
tuated from 25 cents to more than $2.00 a bushel; but 
the bushel itself, whether by weight or by cubic content, 
remains the same. We have had many historic battles, 
lung continued in some cases, over monetary standards 
as fixed by law. The so-called conservatives, in our 
opinion, have usually had the better argument. Mone- 
tary safety and stability lie at the very basis of those 
economic institutions that must have continuous life, 
and that exist for the welfare of all the people. 

Thus the wage earner is deeply concerned, when he 
gets his pay envelope on Saturday, about the assured 
validity and the normal purchasing power of the dol- 
lars that he has earned. Let us suppose that he puts 
some of those dollars into the savings bank, and that he 
is carrying some form of insurance, whether against ac- 
cident or unemployment, or against the final tragedy 
that robs a family of its breadwinner. It is plain that 
the savings banks and the insurance companies, doing 
business over long periods in terms of dollars, must 
have good reason to believe that the dollar itself will 
not move violently up and down a sliding scale, like 
mercury in our changeable American climate with ther- 
mometers marked for a range of 140° more or less. 


IN THE PERIOD before the Civil 
War the United States mints ac- 
Gold After cepted gold and silver as it came 
-« in bars from the smelters, and 
the Civil War paid out gold dollars or silver dol- 
lars freely, with a merely nominal charge for minting. 
The ratio by weight between silver dollars and gold 
dollars was sixteen to one. All debts, public or pri- 
vate, were legally payable in either gold or silver. 
Paper money as issued by state banks was in general 
circulation. It was controlled by the banking laws of 
the several states. This system of state currency was 
unstable at best, and wholly disastrous at worst. Its 
behavior was eccentric, like that of a boy’s kite with an 
ill-balanced tail. 

When the Civil War broke out, gold and silver dis- 
appeared at once from circulation. A ten per cent. 
federal tax put an end to the paper currencies of the 
states. The Government had to sell bonds to obtain 


Resuming 
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money with which to carry on the war. In lieu of the 
state currencies, the federal government issued and 
paid out irredeemable paper money of its own (the 
so-called “Greenbacks’’) to the extent of several hun- 
dred million dollars. It created a system of National 
Banks. These banks were obliged to buy government 
bonds with their subscribed capital, and to deposit 
the bonds with the Comptroller of the Currency. They 
received in exchange for the bonds a corresponding 
amount of circulating bank notes, each bank having 
its own name printed upon its quota of currency. Al- 
though the government held the bonds as security 
for the outstanding paper money, the banks were en- 
titled to full interest on the bonds that they had de- 
posited. They loaned out the money that they had 
received to their business patrons, usually at a much 
higher rate of interest than they obtained on the bonds 
that they still owned. 

On their face the bonds were redeemable at ma- 
turity in gold and silver coins of the United States. 
But we were actually running the country on ‘ paper 
money basis. The fortunes of the war were regarded 
as uncertain; and there were times when govern- 
ment bonds sold at prices far below par. After the 
war, there was a speculative period and a boom in 
western lands. Then there came, in 1873, a terrific 
reaction. There were all the bad-times phenomena of 
bank troubles, business failures, railroad _receiver- 
ships, and farm foreclosures, followed by a protracted 
period of deadly economic depression. There arose 
a bitter, clamorous howl against all banks and against 
all bondholders. The Greenback Party came into ex- 
istence, demanding that the national debt be paid off 
entirely by the printing of irredeemable paper money. 
The banks were accused of getting double income on 
the same investment. The new railroads of the West 
were flooding the East with farm products, thus wreck- 
ing eastern agriculture. The western farmers were 
selling their surplus products for anything they could 
get, and were burning their corn for fuel. 

The railroads had been built speculatively, were not 
under public regulation, and were charging anything 
they could get for moving crops eastward and carry- 
ing supplies westward. Competition between the rail- 
road lines was fierce, and every shipper had his own 
rebate, or secret rate. Wars for passenger traffic 
caused ruinous fluctuation in railroad fares. In the 
western mind, railroads and banks and _ so-called 
“sound money” were all of them merely part and 
parcel of the monstrous conspiracy of the creditor 
East against the debt-ridden, disillusioned West. 

In the process of getting ready for the resumption 
of so-called specie payments (resumption occurred at 
the end of 1878 during the Hayes administration, with 
John Sherman as Secretary of the Treasury) silver 
was demonetized in 1873. We were not actually cir- 
culating either gold or silver at that time as standard 
legal tender. The abandonment of silver as a money 
metal having the same validity as gold was not even 
a matter of discussion in 1873. It was a casual, rather 
accidental detail. The bullion market at that time 
made silver the scarcer and dearer metal, at the legal 
ratio of sixteen to one. Nobody thought any harm 
had been done by planning for resumption on the 
single gold basis, by the act of January, 1875. 

But it so happened, a few years later, that the dis- 
covery of new silver mines in the West, and the inven- 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, by signing the Farm Relief-Inflation Measure, assumes the broadest powers conferred by Congress 


upon any peace-time president. Others in the group, left to right, include Representatives Wall Doxey of Mississippi and Hampton 

P. Fulmer of South Carolina; George Peek of Illinois, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; Senator Marvin Jones of 

Texas; Louis J. Taber, head of the National Grange; Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina; Henry J. Morgenthau, Jr., Farm 
Credit Director, and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 


tion of processes for recovering silver from low-grade 
ore, had completely changed the price relations of gold 
and silver in the. ordinary market for these metals. 
Silver mining in Colorado, Nevada, Montana and other 
western regions was suddenly producing unexpected 
quantities of a metal that could no longer be taken to 
the mint and exchanged for legal-tender silver dollars. 
The fall in the price of silver bullion was rapid, and 
people throughout the West began to think fondly of 
the big round silver dollars that had been so popular 
at an earlier period. They demanded the reopening of 
the mints at the old ratio. This, of course, would have 
thrown gold out of actual use as a money metal, and 
we would have dropped to a silver basis like Mexico. 


Tue West was heavily in debt 
and profoundly discouraged. The 
South was in a similar condition. 
Free silver coinage was hailed as 
the panacea for all the country’s 
troubles. The free-silver movement culminated in the 
presidential campaign of 1896. Ht had previously 
gained control of Congress, but Grover Cleveland had 
stood like a rock against what was regarded in the East 
as a dishonest debasement of the money standard, with 
a scaling down of private and public debts. 

The organization of silver-mine owners had its head- 
quarters at Denver. Senator Stewart of Nevada was 
its commander-in-chief. It adopted a policy of sys- 
tematic, house-to-house propaganda. William Jen- 
nings Bryan was a young orator who had served for a 
term or two in Congress, and had supported William 
L. Wilson (Democratic Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee) in a lowering of the Republican 
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tariff wall. Mr. Bryan’s home was at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska ; but having lost his seat in Congress he worked 
for a time on Mr. Hitchcock’s Democratic paper at 
Omaha. Having a remarkable talent for expounding 
any cause in which his mind and heart were enlisted, 
Mr. Bryan was employed on a modest salary by the 
Denver silver committee to speak constantly through- 
out the West and South in favor of free silver coinage. 

For two years Mr. Bryan was thus engaged. Then 
came the remarkable Democratic convention of 1896 
at Chicago. It was made up largely of men of a new 
type from the West and South. They were denounced 
in the East as men determined upon securing a dis- 
honorable inflation of commodity prices by throwing 
the country upon a silver basis. But in their own 
minds they were indignant men, actuated by a sense of 
justice, and determined to deliver the country from 
the clutches of the gold-standard men of New York and 
the East. The convention was not of one mind at first. 
The so-called ‘“sound-money Democrats”, of the Grover 
Cleveland type, held uncompromisingly to their own 
opinions. At the crucial moment Mr. Bryan took the 
platform. He had been rehearsing his speech by day 
and by night for fully two years. His convention 
voice was magnificent, and his eloquence held the con- 
vention spellbound. He was nominated at once for 
the Presidency amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm that 
will hold a permanent page in our political and eco- 
nomic history. 

The Republicans met in convention at St. Louis. 
For two years, Mr. Mark Hanna, a manufacturer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, had been going about the country 
quietly preparing for the nomination of William Mc- 
Kinley, his intimate friend. Mr. McKinley had long 








served in Congress, had been the foremost advocate of 
high tariffs, and had more recently served as Governor 
of Ohio. He had always been a bimetallist, and had 
wanted to see the mints open again to the coinage of 
silver. The scientific leader of the bimetallist cause 
was General Francis A. Walker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the country’s foremost eco- 
nomic scholar, author and teacher. But General 
Walker and his friends knew that bimetallism to be 
successful would have to be based upon an inter- 
national agreement. A group of contizental countries 
including France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and cer- 
tain others (known as the Latin Union) had recently 
abandoned silver as a full money metal. 

This had further lowered the price of silver in the 
world markets. General Walker and his fellow stu- 
dents of the money question were fully convinced that 
the United States could not succeed with a policy of 
bimetallism by itself. As for the ratio of sixteen to 
one, they were also certain that the reopening of the 
mints would not suffice to restore a ratio from which 
silver had made such a long retreat. 


Mr. McKIntEy was in some 
doubt, but at the last moment he 
As Standard was willing to accept the single 

gold standard plank of the St. 

For the World Louis platform. Mr. Bryan had 
gradually lifted his “sixteen-to-one” formula to a firm 
level with his belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. It was utterly useless at any time, 
even in subsequent years, to try to make him think 
that no ratio could be absolute, and that all money 
standards were merely matters of convenience and 
careful judgment. 

It is curiously true that history is never written in 
finality. As times go by we see things in longer per- 
spective, and are less certain that one side in a partic- 
ular controvery was wholly wrong, and the other side 
wholly right. Mr. Bryan and his friends talked about 
the “Crime of 1873”. We are today quite sure that the 
abandonment of silver (at a time when no silver was 
seeking coinage) had behind it no sinister motive what- 
soever. It is quite possible, however, that if this change 
had not been made in 1873, silver would have reached 
the mints gradually, as bullion changes came about after 
our resumption of specie payments January 1, 1879. 

We would probably have found ourselves practically 
shifted to silver as an alternative standard. We might 
then have decided to change the ratio, in recognition 
of the bullion market, and to put more weight into the 
silver dollar from time to time. Bryanism in 1896, if it 
had carried the election, might have caused a tem- 
porary bank panic. But the price of silver would cer- 
tainly have gone up, and it is fairly probable that 
European countries would have found it necessary to 
join us in an international agreement for the rehabili- 
tation of silver as a universal money metal. 

The Democratic platform of the year 1900 again de- 
manded free silver. But this was to save Mr. Bryan’s 
consistency in view of the fact that he was again the 
Democratic candidate for President. Meanwhile he 
had worn the uniform of a militia colonel, and we 
had fought the Spanish War. We had acquired the 
Philippines, which was wholly against Mr. Bryan’s 
sense of wise American policy, and he made his cam- 
paign of 1900 on the issue of imperialism. Mr. Mc- 
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American dollar would buy 25 francs. 


Kinley was re-elected; but he was assassinated in the 
following year, and the Vice-President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, entered the White House. 

At that very moment the British Empire was making 
war upon President Kruger of the Transvaal Re- 
public in South Africa, in order to secure full posses- 
sion of the most productive gold mines that had been 
opened since the rush to California half a century 
earlier. Our own discovery of gold in the Klondike at 
the same time—1896—reached a climax in 1898. With 
so much new gold coming in, and with improved proc- 
esses for treating gold ores in other parts of the world, 
there was no longer any ground for saying that gold as 
a commodity was becoming scarce and dear. The gold 
standard for monetary purposes seemed to be fairly 
well justified as an objective reality. The British gov- 
ernment went so far as to throw India off the silver 
basis in favor of gold; and this contributed further to 
the break-down of silver in the bullion market, and 
to its disparagement in Latin America as well as in the 
Orient from the monetary point of view. 

The British Government always plays a bold game 
in its determination to rule the world’s money mar- 
kets, to maintain preéminence as the world’s banking 
center, and to hold an unrivalled place in sea-borne 
commerce not less than in sea-power. But sometimes 
the superb economic statesmanship of Great Britain 
acts with sudden audacity, when caution would be the 
wiser policy. It was a mistake to throw India over 
to the gold basis in 1926. 


WE HAD BEEN TRYING, in our fum- 
bling and short-sighted way, to 


Effects of the 


World War _ learn something about banking 
after a century of bad experi- 
Upon Money ence; and so in 1913 we set up 


the Federal Reserve System. Our favorable balance 
of trade had made it easy to accumulate enough gold 
for bank reserves. We were allowing the Federal 
Reserve System to issue circulating notes against short- 
time commercial loans deposited for rediscount by the 
member banks. The gold standard was not questioned. 

But then, as it happened, Europe went insane and 
plunged into the World War. All European countries 
abandoned the gold standard. We refused to allow a 
particle of gold to be exported, and therefore our gold 
basis was so restricted as to be purely nominal. Ger- 
many inflated its paper money until it took billions 
of marks to pay for an ordinary breakfast. This auto- 
matically wiped out all debts, public and private. In 
1924, Germany resumed gold payments on a redemp- 
tion-ratio of perhaps four or five billion marks of paper 
money to four marks of the new money (each mark 
being worth about 24 cents of our money). French in- 
flation did not run wild, and the franc depreciated to 
only about one-sixth of its former value. France 
finally resumed gold payment with the present franc 
worth about 4 cents of our money. In former times 
we reckoned our dollar worth about five francs; but 
after the French resumption of gold payments an 
This proceed- 
ing let the private debtor down rather hard, and re- 
duced the domestic war debt of France to something 
like twenty per cent. of the original. 

British inflation did not go so far by any means. As 
measured in our gold dollars the pound sterling at 
ihe worst had drifted down from $4.86 to perhaps 
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$3.25. This lightened the burden of private debts, and 
also helped the government to handle its exceedingly 
heavy war debt. But in 1925 it seemed to British 
political and financial leaders that London’s preémi- 
nence would pass permanently to New York unless the 
paper pound were made redeemable freely on the 
former gold basis, namely, a little less than the equiv- 
alent of five dollars. So Britain resumed gold payments. 

In 1931 business and banking conditions in Austria 
and Germany suffered such collapse that the entire 
world was affected. Banking centers were trying to 
protect their gold reserves, and were competing with one 
another to secure gold from the larger reserves such 
as those of France, England and America. Undoubt- 
edly London had assumed the burden of gold resump- 
tion too confidently, and with far too much optimism. 
The flight of gold took the form of private hoardings 
as well as that of legitimate transfer through trade 
balances and the sale of foreign securities. The Bank 
of England did everything in its power, but it had to 
face the inevitable. ‘Great Britain went off the gold 
standard again on September 20, 1931, and the pound 
sterling drifted down to a low of $3.14 in December, 
1932 in its American exchange valuation. The rest of 
the British Empire naturally follows London, and the 
full gold standard was not in much evidence anywhere 
except in the United States and France. 


OuR OWN NATION-WIDE banking 
collapse in the opening days of 
March is too recent a matter for 
detailed mention at this point, ex- 
cept as it bears upon the striking 
and even sensational policies that belong to the record 
of April and May. The future student of our monetary 
and financial history will find chapters of the most 
thrilling interest, when he reads about the decisions and 
transactions of the closing months of the fiscal year 
that will end with the last day of June, 1933. 

Marvelous are the cures that are often wrought in 
individual cases by some strong appeal that is made 
to the imagination, or by hopeful assurances that react 
upon sensitive natures. States of mind in analogous 
fashion affect communities and nations. In our eco- 
nomic life we had been circling downward along a spiral 
ramp or stairway into gloomy dungeons. Everything 
seemed malodorous, dank, and utterly cheerless. We 
were told that there was no escape. Our civilization was 
not merely doomed but was already at an end. 

If prevailing states of mind were not quite so des- 
perate as all that, they were certainly gloomy enough. 
Many of the most trusted leaders in public affairs were 
fully convinced that there could be no early recovery 
from chaotic conditions that affected the world at large. 
In a radio address to the American people Sunday eve- 
ning, May 7, President Roosevelt began by reviewing 
conditions that existed two months earlier as his ad- 
ministration began. At that time, he declared, “the 
country was dying by inches”. He proceeded as fol- 
lows: “It was dying because trade and commerce had 
declined to dangerously low levels; prices for basic 
commodities were such as to destroy the value of the 
assets of national institutions, such as banks, savings 
banks, insurance companies and others. These insti- 
tutions, because of their great needs, were foreclosing 
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millions of people who had borrowed money on that 
property in terms of dollars, which had had an entirely 
different value from the level of March, 1933.” 

So far as we were concerned in the United States, this 
condition was due chiefly to still worse conditions. in 
Europe and elsewhere, which had caused paralysis of 
international trade, complete collapse of domestic and 
foreign credit, and such economic breakdown as had 
been unknown for generations. Emotions of hope and 
fear are transmitted nowadays across land and sea by 
radio and cable. With all this quickness of communica- 
tion, it still seems true that bad news travels faster than 
good news. Americans became frightened about their 
dollars. They took money out of banks and locked it 
up or hid it away. 

President Roosevelt, coming into office March 4, 
found banks closing everywhere. He called the new 
Congress into session at once. He was given dictatorial 
power to deal with the banking situation, and also to 
control the national stock of gold. Hoarders were fer- 
reted out and compelled to put their gold back where it 
would serve to support bank credit. Depositors were 
assured that all good banks would be supported, and 
that there was nothing more to be scared about. The 
temporary bank collapse, followed by a brief morator- 
ium, was harmful to business in its ordinary courses; 
but in larger aspects it was an exceedingly good thing 
for the country. 

The bank crisis stirred public opinion to its depths. 
It broke the pride and arrogance of the bankers 
throughout the country who had preferred indepen- 
dence in their own financial centers to the acceptance 
of a safe, unified American banking system to which 
they would have had to become obedient and duly sub- 
ordinate. They had insisted upon keeping forty-eight 
different state banking systems, and two or three kinds 
of Federal banking systems. In highly prosperous times 
most banks seem to be sound enough, and they share the 
business success that is general in their environment. 
But the object of banks is to be bulwarks of support 
for business at large when times are less prosperous, 
Under our system the banks have been cowardly and 
selfish at the very moments when in other countries 
banks are courageous and helpful. Finally, in the crisis 
of late February and early March the public lost all 
confidence in the banks; and in their prostrate condition 
the bankers turned with one accord to the Government. 


THEN CAME the great triumph of 
Aroused the force that ultimately rules 
Public Opinion America. Public opinion aroused 
A te: Weald itself, and instructed Congress to 
a follow the President for the simple 
reason that we needed leadership, and nobody else could 
possibly lead under our system except the chosen head 
of the Government. Our bankers for the most part are 
men of trained ability, of business probity, and of high 
personal honor. The discipline of these past months 
has changed their mental attitude; they are now willing 
to let the United States have a good banking system. 
But our awakened public opinion did something more 
than sustain Franklin Roosevelt as a leader in the 
banking emergency. It suddenly realized that we had 
never recovered from that almost complete absorption 
by Government of all our liberty of action, and all our 
control of enterprise and of capital assets, that began 
in the period from 1917 to 1920. Conditions were still 
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abnormal; and through Government alone could we be 
led out of the chaos that had resulted from the Great 
War as a stupendous Government monopoly. 

Speculation follows war. The resources of energy 
that war releases are turned feverishly to peace-time 
activities when war is over. During and after the war 
years, Europe demanded munitions, machinery, food, 
and a thousand other things. With Europe absorbed 
in war, the markets also of South America, Asia and 
Africa had been open to American commerce. We created 
a merchant marine at great cost, and thought these mar- 
kets would be ours for all time. But Europe went back 
to work again, and in due time we discovered that we 
had been lending billions of dollars to foreign countries, 
with a part of which they had been buying supplies 
from us. Most of what we loaned them they used for 
various purposes of their own, without any nice scruples 
about ever paying it back. Our foreign markets were 
gone. The capacity of our factories was now far be- 
yond home needs. We were producing surplus food 
supplies, also, that we could not consume, and could not 
sell abroad. 

But while we were running the country on the ex- 
travagant lines of those years of false prosperity, the 
politicians were raising immense public revenues, na- 
tional and local, in order to benefit themselves and 
others by the distribution of current funds. This gave 
the lobbies their chance. During the war period, the 
one great lobby that appreciably enhanced the cost of 
the undertaking was the labor lobby. The selective 
draft law that was meant to give us a work army was 
deflected in its administration, and resulted in the se- 
lection of men for the army and the navy. In munition 
plants, in shipyards, in the government-operated railroad 
system, wages were at once doubled, and in some places 
they were quadrupled, even before the cost of living 
had justified any advance of wage levels. The labor 
lobby dominated the Government through its strangle- 
hold upon Congress. The Administration was honest, 
but it had to push the war. It could not turn aside to 
deal effectively with “cost-plus’”’ contractors, or with 
notorious conditions in the shipyards. 

It was the amazing and unbelievable triumph of the 
labor lobby—which, among other things, had seized 
control of the great American railroad system— 
that resulted in the creation of the veterans’ lobby. 
The boys in uniform had gone to France under hard 
conditions, and had been paid about one-tenth of the 
wages that many of their less capable and less plucky 
brothers and cousins had earned in so-called “war in- 
dustries” here at home. Hence came the soldiers’ de- 
mand for “adjusted compensation” known as_ the 
“bonus”. Hence, also, came the pressure upon Congress 
which resulted in the rapid swelling of soldiers’ pensions 
and allowances of one kind or another, until the federal 
treasury was paying a billion dollars a year to be dis- 
tributed through the Veterans’ Bureau. Compared with 
France, Germany, England, Italy, Russia and even 
smaller countries like Belgium, our army had served for 
a short period, and had suffered relatively slight losses. 


Yet we were paying out more money annually for vet- | 


erans’ benefits than all the other governments of the 


world put together. 

During the prosperous years, Congress had raised 
revenues by the convenient plan known as “soaking the 
rich”. It had exempted the mass of citizens from pay- 
ing income taxes, and had taxed at high progressive 
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rates the incomes of wealthy people, and the earnings 
of incorporated business enterprises. But when hard 
times came after 1929, the so-called rich soon lost their 
incomes, and the corporations to a great extent were not 
earning their dividends. The federal government 
found itself in peace times paying out twice as much 
money for current expenses as it was receiving in cur- 
rent income. It was borrowing money by the billions in 
order (among other extravagances) to pay hundreds of 
millions each year to beneficiaries on the veteran roll 
many of whom were not entitled to a penny. 

Why did Congress persist in such dissolute be- 
havior? The answer is quite simple. There are several 
hundred members of Congress, and each individual of 
them can dodge responsibility. LLobbies nowadays are 
not haphazard. They are organized on the vertical 
plan. The veterans’ lobby, imitating the labor lobby, 
kept a check on every Congressman in all his public and 
private activities. Back in his district were the local 
veterans’ organizations which, like the labor organiza- 
tions, could break down any Congressman who opposed 
their insatiable demands. 


AND WHAT BEARING have these al- 
lusions to lobbies upon the situa- 
tion that confronted the Roose- 
velt Administration as it took 
office on the fourth of March? 
That question can be answered quite easily. The Dem- 
ocratic platform had promised to reduce expenditures 
by 25 per cent., and to balance the budget. Mr. Roose- 
velt took this declaration seriously. But he would have 
been as helpless to carry it out as was President Hoover, 
except for two things. One of those things was the over- 
whelming sweep of the Democratic victory that had 
not only given Mr. Roosevelt personal prestige, but 
that had also given large Democratic majorities in 
both houses of Congress, with many new men supersed- 
ing those who had served in the Seventy-Second Con- 
gress. In every district there were Democrats in abun- 
dance who wanted postmasterships and other offices. 

They wanted these jobs all the more, because almost 
anything is desirable in times of widespread unemploy- 
ment. The new Congressmen could not have been in- 
fluential in dispensing local patronage if they had re- 
fused to follow the President in public policies that he 
regarded as of vital importance. It was good politics, 
and fair play, to hold back the patronage while the 
Roosevelt program was making its way through the 
extra session of Congress. 

But there was another consideration that was of even 
greater force than the matter of patronage. This was 
the resistless power that we have already mentioned, 
namely, that of an aroused public opinion. As we re- 
marked last month, Congressmen are usually men of 
superior ability and character, and they greatly prefer 
to do what is right, if only they can avoid committing 
political suicide. If public-spirited citizens in their dis- 
tricts are sufficiently aware of their own responsibilities, 
they can convert their politicians at Washington into 
statesmen. All they have to do is to send a bigger 
pile of letters and telegrams than are sent on behalf 
of the selfish lobbies. 

This is what actually happened in March when the 
Economy Bill was pending. The bank crisis had made 
people understand that the President must be sup- 
ported. They came to a realizing sense of the fact that 
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the Economy measure, as shaped for the President by 
the budget officer, Hon. Lewis W. Douglas, could not 
win its way unless they insisted that their Congress- 
men and their Senators support the President. We 
could not go on borrowing money to pay current bills. 
The Government’s credit was already suffering. The 
budget had to be balanced. We could not raise enough 
money by new taxes to meet current appropriations. 
The biggest item to be cut was that of the aggregate 
sum going to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. Douglas, as a member of Congress from Arizona, 
had done his best to help President Hoover cut this 
same veterans’ appropriation last year. But the Sev- 
enty-Second Congress was in the clutches of the vet- 
erans’ lobby. Public opinion did not rise with 
sufficient strength to the support of Mr. Hoover. The 
bank panic, however, had scared everybody who had 
average intelligence and character into a willingness 
to allow honesty and decency to prevail. We could 
take our choice between following President Roosevelt 
or plunging the country into hopeless chaos. Public 
opinion chose to serve notice upon Congressmen that 
it would be better for them to follow the President than 
to accept the dictation of the veterans’ lobby. And so 
the economy bill went through both houses of Congress 
with strong majorities. 

Passing the Economy bill did not at the moment set 
the wheels of industry moving, reduce unemployment, 
raise the price averages of commodities, or protect farms 
and homes from foreclosure. But it showed that the 
country in a serious emergency could rise to the level 
of common sense, and do something to save itself. With 
power in the President’s hand to rearrange departments 
and bureaus, and with budget details adjusted all along 
the line, Congress might have adjourned at once, with 
the assurance that the country could work its way out 
of the depression. But there were additional measures 
of an extraordinary character to which the Democratic 
Congress felt itself committed. Furthermore, Mr. 
Roosevelt, during the campaign, had given general as- 
surances which, as it now appears, were not for elec- 
tioneering buncombe but for serious and prompt action. 
He had expressed the belief that farm troubles could 
be met by measures that would serve to lift the level 
of agricultural prices, while also helping to curtail sur- 
plus production. Also, he had proposed to unify farm 
credit facilities in such a way as to give farmers the 
benefit of long-time loans at low rates of interest, thus 
saving them from the danger of mortgage foreclosure. 


But wHILeE farm relief measures 
were taking shape, there was 
steadily growing throughout the 
country, particularly in the West 
and South, an insistent demand 
for monetary inflation of some kind. “A number of bills 
to this effect were introduced in Congress. The paper- 
money inflationists were at the front again, with re- 
newed zeal and unabated fanaticism. The silver-men 
were organized with formidable support for their the- 
ories and their definite proposals. It had not been sup- 
posed that Congress was ready to entertain the idea 
that the weight of the gold dollar might be changed 
from time to time, although that view had been seriously 
discussed more than once during recent years in the 
pages of this magazine. 

Throughout the month of April, farm proposals and 
monetary inflation proposals were undergoing the proc- 
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ess of serious debate, without any show of disgraceful 
filibustering, or of insolent lobbying. President Roose- 
velt did not try to make Congress act precipitately. 
Reasonable opportunity was given for debate. The 
President called in groups of Congressmen, from time 
to time, and talked with them in his candid and per- 
suasive fashion. As regards the farm proposals, it had 
been evident from the first that they must be handled 
experimentally by executive officers having large dis- 
cretion. Congress was willing to give President Roose- 
velt and the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, an 
unprecedented freedom of action in efforts to lift the 
farm prices of staple commodities, along with efforts 
to reduce crop acreage. 

It remains to be seen what Secretary Wallace can do 
with wholly untried forms of discretion, as regards the 
means for improving farm prices that have been placed 
in his hands. Mr. Wallace is no visionary. He is no 
victim of half-baked theories. Like his father who was 
once Secretary of Agriculture, and his grandfather who 
was a farm editor and a broad-minded apostle of rural 
life, the present Secretary has strong convictions, along 
with open-mindedness. And he has youthful courage 
to set out upon adventures. 

We may attach more importance or less to these new 
proposals on behalf of agriculture. The country should 
not expect them to work magic. President Roosevelt 
had first believed that he could put a million men at 
work without delay upon the job of starting new forests 
throughout the United States. His visions of reforestation 
did him credit. He has successfully advertised the idea 
to the country. More recently, he thought we could as- 
semble a quarter-million of men in summer camps for 
scientific forestry. But the unemployed are not so 
eager to go into such camps. 


WE sHALL wait and see what 
comes of forestry camps and 
the President farm relief; and while waiting we 
‘ shall give ardent support and ex- 
Decides tend ns best wiskeer But what 
we must regard as the truly historic features of the bill 
that President Roosevelt signed on Friday, May 12, 
were those that had to do with so-called monetary “in- 
flation”. Reverting to an earlier remark in these pages, 
it is marvelous how mere states of mind may work 
changes, even where nothing has actually happened. It 
was insistently declared well in advance that Congress 
was passing inflation measures. It was, in point of 
fact, doing nothing of the kind. Mr. Hoover last year 
stood firm with the veto weapon against Patmanism and 
other forms of dangerous inflation. A week or ten days 
before the bill in question was signed by the President, 
the inflation boom was on its way. Stock market prices 
were advancing in New York, and wheat and other com- 
modities were advancing in Chicago and elsewhere. It 
was commonly stated throughout the country that Con- 
gress had already enacted inflation measures, and that 
we were at once feeling the benefits. As Mark Twain 
would have put it, the reports of inflation were at least 
“greatly exaggerated”. Here we have a striking para- 
dox. The country imagined that it had taken the in- 
flation dope, with immediate and marvelous benefit. And 
so the country began to behave itself normally, in the 
economic sense, with no actual inflation. — 
It lies always within the power of any government to 
debase its monetary standard, or to inflate its currency 


either moderately or wildly. The bill that Mr. Roose- 
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velt signed does not do any of these things. It still re- 
mains within the power of our government, now as in 
all previous times, to inflate or to deflate currencies or 
to change standards of value. What then has hap- 
pened? Again the answer is quite simple. Congress 
has conferred upon the Executive department certain 
discretions, to be exercised or not to be exercised as 
may seem best to the President. This is highly fortu- 
nate. We were in imminent danger of having Congress 
pass inflation bills with majorities great enough to put 
them on the statute books over the veto of the President. 

Senator Reed of Pennsylvania and other able men 
who oppose inflation were debating the question in such 
a way as to give the country an entirely mistaken im- 
pression. They did not represent an alternative that 
was at this time possible. Where did the alternative lie? 
Simply between paper-money and inflation measures 
like that of Mr. Patman, with free-silver at inflationary 
ratios on the one hand, while on the other hand there 
was self-denial on the part of Congress, with consent to 
leave monetary readjustments to be made in future at 
President Roosevelt’s discretion. 

Obviously the President is not obliged to reduce the 
quantity of gold in the dollar. He is not obliged to 
flood the country with irredeemable paper. We were 
compelled, however, some ten days before the end of 
April, to take steps which amounted to our suspension 
of gold payments. The European situation was such 
that we refused to allow American gold to go abroad. 
We have ample gold in reserve, and can go back to free 
gold payments whenever it may seem desirable. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s management of the gold situation has 
been highly advantageous to the United States. 

Foreign banks and agencies had been benefitted by 
the freedom with which they could exchange American 
paper money and American securities for gold from our 
Treasury or Federal Reserve Banks. Our new gold 
strategy took effect at the moment when Prime Minister 
MacDonald and M. Herriot, the representative of 
France, were arriving to confer with the President. 

A new turn has been given to the international situa- 
tion. The Economic Conference which will meet in 
London on or about June 12 will have as one of its 
principal objects the adjustment of currencies and 
monetary exchanges. Through the Federal Reserve 
System we shall doubtless offer the country increased 
volumes of currency, provided business can make use 
of more than is already available. There is plenty of 
evidence that we need to quicken the movement of busi- 
ness. It is harder, though, to find valid evidence to 
show that good would result from paper-money inflation. 

It is of tremendous value, however, that for at least 
seven months to come the power to inflate or not to in- 
flate is in the hands of President Roosevelt exclusively. 
The special session ought to adjourn soon after June 1. 
Under the new amendment to the Constitution the 
Seventy-Third Congress will meet in its first regular ses- 
sion on January 3. President Roosevelt has explained 
that he will endeavor through a combination of mea- 
sures to bring prices, especially those of farm products, 
up to what may be regarded as normal. 


Various problems of commercial relationship will 


be discussed more specifically in our next number. Our 
principal trade competitors have, as a rule, close work- 
ing alliances between government and business. Our 
own disadvantages have been due above all else to the 
fact that Congress—which cannot exercise leadership— 
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can always obstruct and deadlock timely action. Prime 
ministers, whether at Ottawa, at London, at Paris or 
at Berlin, can usually rearrange tariff situations to meet 
emergencies overnight, or on a week’s notice. By con- 
trast, it took our government fourteen months to make 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff. President Roosevelt can ac- 
complish important things at the Economic Conference 
in London if Congress will but give him something like 
the freedom of action that will be exercised by the rep- 
resentatives of other governments. Our readers are ad- 
vised to study carefully the article by Mr. Simonds that 
follows immediately after these editorial comments. 
He writes from Washington, where he has been in close 
contact with the situations—especially those of inter- 
national bearing—that his article discusses. 

One of the foremost topics at the Economic Confer- 
ence will be that of monetary standards. It is our own 
opinion that the temporary suspension of gold payments 
by the United States will have proved to be the essen- 
tial means by which to bring Great Britain and other 
countries back to an early resumption of gold payments. 
Our standard dollar contains 25.8 grains of gold of ninety 
per cent. fineness. The British pound sterling contains 
about 13 cents less than five of our gold dollars. If 
President Roosevelt should slightly reduce the nominal 
weight of the dollar, nobody could be appreciably hurt 
(in the sense of direct loss) except people who have been 
hoarding gold dollars surreptitiously. But even they 
could not be really injured, because they could sell their 
gold, whether coined or uncoined, for an increased num- 
ber of the new dollars. 

We are not aware that the present situation, as re- 
gards commodity price levels, could now justify any 
considerable reduction in the content of the gold dol- 
lar. Prices will advance when people can afford to buy 
things that they want. But we believe it would be de- 
sirable at this time to enter into a world agreement 
about gold, and also silver, that would simplify interna- 
tional exchanges, and make possible a return by all 
solvent countries to a sound monetary basis. 

With such an arrangement, accompanied by agree- 
ments to remove some of the tariff barriers that now 
obstruct trade, it ought to be possible to enter upon a 
new period in the national and the international history 
of monetary systems. All this can be done if the Euro- 
pean leaders of government and business are as will- 
ing to have it so as are the American people, who have 
given President Roosevelt a moral and intellectual man- 
date. Taking the gold situation as it stands, it might 
prove feasible to adjust the gold dollar at 25 grains in- 
stead of 25.8. Or, the inflation spirit might lead Mr. 
Roosevelt to recommend 24 grains, or even to resume 
gold payments on the basis of a 20-grain dollar. It would 
be easy then for Great Britain to resume on the basis of 
a pound sterling exactly equal to four American dollars. 
The French franc could be adjusted so that a hundred 
francs would be the exact equivalent in gold content of 
four American dollars, or of one British pound. 

On May 16 President Roosevelt addressed a bold 
message to the rulers and peoples of all countries, in- 
cluding Russia, demanding peace through the abolition 
of the instruments of offensive warfare. Chancellor 
Hitler on the following day addressed the Reichstag. 
He demanded equality for Germany, but favored Mr. 
Roosevelt’s views on disarmament. Prospects for the 
world conferences were at least improved by the posi- 
tion of the United States. 
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Washington Goes to London 


The World Looks to the Economic Conference to Rescue Civilization 








T# FORTHCOMING Eco- 
nomic Conference is re- 
garded on all sides as the most 
important international meeting 
in the post-war period and as a 
conclave likely to exercise incal- 
culable influence upon future 
events. In a word, it may not 
only advance or postpone the 
arrival of recovery in the world 
but also settle the question of 
peace or war in Europe. 

On the practical side the re- 
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formally adopted the British 
plan for arms reduction and limi- 
tation. The development was 
followed by a direct intimation 
to Berlin of American anxiety 
over German policy at Geneva. 
But it did not forward matters 
at the Conference. Sessions still 
remain deadlocked as I write 
these lines. In addition, the 
President gave assurances, also 
emphasized later both in London 
and Paris, that he was prepared 
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sults of the conversations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and 
the foreign statesmen in Wash- 
ington were slight and frankly disappointing. By con- 
trast, on the psychological side, and particularly in re- 
spect of the French, they were unexpectedly pleasing. 
Nothing was definitely agreed on any one of the three 
great questions which must be adjusted at London, 
namely: war debts, tariff reductions, and currency 
stabilization. As to the matter of debts, the President 
did not feel himself free to give any assurances of actual 
reduction, or of another moratorium to cover the period 
of the London Conference. MacDonald and Herriot 
carried away a distinct impression of presidential sym- 
pathy with their own views, but they returned to Eu- 
rope without assurances. The fact that they came back 
empty-handed deprived their welcome of more than 
perfunctory heartiness. 

From the European point of view, nothing can be 
achieved at London unless, as MacDonald said after his 
return, there is a definitive settlement of debts; and as 
Daladier indicated when Herriot got back, such a set- 
tlement falls in with the Lausanne Agreement of last 
summer. This would mean a 90 per cent. scaling down 
of the debts. Whether such a settlement were made in 
the Conference, or in a discussion proceeding parallel 
to the major Conference, is of small importance. What 
is clear is that the larger meeting will wait on the 
lesser at all times. 

The visiting statesmen, especially the French, were 
charmed with the President and with the cordiality of 
their welcome. They were pleased with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s evident desire to codperate, particularly in bring- 
ing the Arms Conference to a successful conclusion. 
The Conference has now been in progress for a year 
and a half without any other consequence than to 
disturb world tranquillity by its series of acute crises. 

This concern of the President found concrete ex- 
pression when the American representatives in Geneva 
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to go on with the Stimson idea 
of a consultative pact, which had 
been endorsed by both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties in their platforms. 

While MacDonald and Herriot were pleased with 
the atmosphere they found, the financial and economic 
experts who accompanied them were less reassured. 
In point of fact, when the United States leaped off the 
gold standard while the French and British visitors 
were still on the ocean, the effect was to upset all prep- 
arations for discussion and automatically bring con- 
fusion to the conversations. 

The British and French experts were unable to dis- 
cover exactly what was the American program on 
stabilization. They were impressed with the idea that 
no program was actually in hand and that the Adminis- 
tration was frankly opportunistic in the matter of 
stabilization and inflation. To the economists of both 
sets of experts the prospects of inflation seemed very 
disquieting. Europeans have had close contact with 
the consequences of similar experiments in their own 
pastures. They were not convinced that America’s 
course may differ in any great degree from that experi- 
enced by inflationist countries abroad. 


N THE FIELD of tariffs, there was a measure of 
agreement disclosed later in the assent to a 
tariff truce to run with the Conference in London. In 
America, however, this detail aroused small enthusiasm 
because it was paralleled by a series of British private 
agreements which seemed to add to the obstacles the 
Conference was called to abolish. In Europe the scep- 
ticism was disclosed by these steps and by the condi- 
tions which surrounded the actual truce and reduced it 
to little more than a pious phrase without practical 
result. 
Thus, on balance, the Europeans went home disap- 
pointed. The disappointment was political for Herriot 
and MacDonald who had hoped to obtain promises in 
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the matter of debts to strengthen their own situations 
on their domestic fronts. On the other hand, it was 
economic and financial for the experts and vastly more 
complete than for the statesmen. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that these experts were disgusted and 
a little disturbed. They came hoping to get some clear 
evidence of settled policy. They left more confused 
than ever and disquieted by what they felt to be the 
trend of American events. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the moral effect 
of the nation’s sudden jump off the gold standard and 
the explanations given the visitors. Privately they 
were told that it was due to the apprehension created in 
the White House by the inflationary sentiment and 
plans in Congress. The President, it was explained to 
them, had taken this step to head off the silver and 
other agitators in the Senate. 

But this explanation only increased European anxi- 
ety over the possible action of Congress and awakened 
new doubts as to the President’s ability to check Con- 
gress. The French recalled their unhappy experience 
in making a peace treaty with Woodrow Wilson on the 
assumption that he represented the nation, only to be 
faced with the rejection of the contract by the Senate. 
That doubt of the extent of presidential control must 
have a marked effect at London. 

Last of all, one must record that the British and 
French visitors showed equal pessimism over the po- 
litical situation in Germany and the prospect of a new 
war. All agreed that the Continental conditions were 
more alarming than at any moment since the Armistice. 
All shared the dread lest hostilities should break out 
even as the London Conference was assembling. The 
effect of these apprehensions was to impart a touch of 
unreality to the whole Washington episode. 


HAT is to be said in looking forward to 

London? First ‘of all nothing can be ac- 
complished there unless simultaneously the debt ques- 
tion is settled, and settled in such fashion as must seem 
to the American public little short of cancellation. 
Europe is agreed that reparations and debts constitute 
impassable obstacles to the restoration of prosperity 
and must be removed. Agreement on some adjustment 
by a lump-sum payment is far from impossible; but 
again, only if the lump-sum were supplied by the sale 
of securities in the United States. Obviously, this 
would not constitute any European payment. 

On the side of tariffs, the situation is even less 
reassuring. The United States is going to be asked 
to abandon the debts. Noi less patently it will be 
called upon to make reciprocal sacrifices in the matter 
of customs duties. Even were agreement in London 
possible, any such revision of the American tariff by an 
international conference would have to be submitted 
to Congress along with the debt revision. 

Finally the currency question opens the door wide 
to discussions and differences which can prove endless. 
The main issue will be between the United States and 
Britain. The discussion will not center so much on 
the point of the need for stabilization as on the relative 
positions of the two units, the dollar and the pound 
sterling. France, still on the gold standard, and having 
once suffered the process of stabilizing the franc at one- 
fifth the pre-war value, will naturally resist possible 
menace of British and American devaluations which 
might work hardship for her in world markets. 
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The single basis for expectation of any progress at 
the Londen Conference must flow from the fact that 
for all the sixty-six nations to be represented existing 
conditions are intolerable. It is barely possible that 
common suffering will impose common action. On the 
other hand the state of political and economic nation- 
alism prevailing in all countries seems to offer no large 
chance of progress. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from the 
preliminary conversations in Washington was that it 
had been impossible for three great financial and eco- 
nomic powers of the world, Britain, France, and the 
United States, to get together. They failed to reach 
any common ground on any one of the three great 
issues which concerned all. If it was impossible in the 
case of three nations to agree, it is hardly likely to be 
more possible for sixty-six. For while the differences 
between the three were purely economic and financial, 
and none was faced by domestic, political, or social 
dangers, the sixty-six are divided by innumerable po- 
litical disputes, and in many cases by social revolutions 
within their own frontiers. 

It is fair to say that the outlook for London is not 
less favorable than that for Lausanne a year ago—and 
Lausanne was a success. On the other hand it is not 
dissimilar from the prospects of that Genoa Confer- 
ence of 1922 which broke up in a tumult and proved 
the preface to the occupation of the Ruhr. The out- 
look for progress is bound to be still less favorable if 
the Arms Conference continues in deadlock or ends in 
a failure no longer to be disguised. 

My own personal impression, after close contact with 
the visitors, was that nothing of real importance is 
likely to happen unless the President obtains from 
Congress authority to deal with both tariff and debt 
issues definitively. He would thus be in the position 
to act through members of the American delegation 
with the same power as foreign prime ministers. For 
the foreign delegations will not make concessions which 
would be definitive, if American counterbalancing con- 
cessions had thereafter to go before Congress and risk 
the rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. 


s I write, no one in Washington knows the 
President’s real view of the war debts. No 
one even knows if he has reached a decision upon the 
issue. He has been beaten upon by incredible congres- 
sional influence to dodge the issue and leave the debtor 
nations to pay or default on June 15. That is manifestly 
the easiest way. But default on June 15, following 
the meeting of the London Conference on June 12, is not 
likely to promote good feeling on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Vaguely, it would seem, the President is playing 
with the idea of obtaining a debt moratorium from 
Congress to last until the London Conference ends. 
Then he might sell debt reduction—approximating that 
cancellation which Europe insists upon—to the Ameri- 
can public on the basis of the achievement of the Eco- 
nomic Conference. As a bit of political strategy this 
program is obviously ingenious but the difficulties are 
plain. Europe is not likely to contribute much to the 
achievement of the Economic Conference while the debt 
issue remains unsettled. Thus, the most obvious possi- 
bility is not parallel progress toward tariff and currency 
adjustment on the one hand, and debt settlement on the 
other, but concomitant paralysis in both matters. 
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Boro VENTURING into verbiage 
on the facts and fallacies of 
camera pictures and their makers, consider this unusual 
You may look through the ensuing pages and see 
examples of the work of some of our best known pho- 
tographers. More. You 
will see pictures they chose 
as those they preferred to 
accompany their portraits 
in a story on photography. 

The photographer earns 
his living by producing a 
picture someone else wants 
to show as an illustration 
for an advertisement, a 
magazine, or a newspaper. 
If he is an artist—a moot 
question—he is a commer- 
cial artist and more often 








HORACE SCANDLIN, by his 
friend and master pencil crafts- 
p 4 ; man, Bill Oberhardt. Scandlin's 
SY deal Ae pictures of babies are photo- 











graphic masterpieces. 
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SCANDLIN has captured the quality called “modern” in this far from prosaic study shown at the left— 
below. The hair portrays its color in black and white. At the right below we have the well-known photog- 
rapher Lejaren A. Hiller in a whimsical and up-to-the-minute pose. 





Photography Comes of Age 


By THOMAS J. MALONEY 


than not the work he shows you is merely a translation 
into his medium of the demands of his current client. 
In these pages he shows you what he likes in his own 
work, giving you a better than average glimpse of the 
successor to Currier and Ives as print maker to the 
American people. 

And what a successor! The variety, volume, and 
speed with which Currier and Ives lithographic prints 
were turned out in their day was astonishing. Mul- 
tiply that variety, volume, and speed by one thousand 
and you merely approximate the vast domain of pho- 
tography today. In the pictorial record of historic 
events alone the changes of the past seventy-five years 
have been revolutionary. In 1865 a lithographic print, 
slowly distributed from state to state, told the story 
of the assassination of President Lincoln. Contrast 
with that simple record the deluge of photographs of 
every available detail of the attempted assassination 
of President-elect Roosevelt at Miami last February. 
In a few hours a graphic tale of the 1933 affair had 
been circulated throughout the land by press, by wire, 
and by movie. Every hamlet in America had the com- 
plete story within a week. 

When future generations classify contributions to 
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BERT CLARK THAYER 
plays an important part 
in many familiar adver- 
tising campaigns. The 
posing of his subway 
shot (left column) was 
difficult, but Thayer's 
balance is perfect. His 
evident sense of humor 
is also manifest in the 
accompanying portrait 
of himself in a wonder- 
land of mirrors and lens 
distortion. 





living in the first half of the twentieth century, they 
will probably place the realistic photo in the first rank. 
What other medium of expression can disseminate 
information among so large a number of people? To- 
day no aspect of life, whether in the jungle of Africa 
or on the Riviera, is hidden from the dwellers in Nome 
or Timbuctu. News photographers go everywhere and 
see everything. Their achievements have been aptly 
described in these lines by William Rose Benét: 


Hail to that nonpareil of the press, the newspaper 
photographer 

Half alligator and half geographer. 

Who perches even on top of a skyscraper or steeple 

To take pictures of a lot of prominent people. 

Whose tripod and flash powder at all wars 

Positively decimate whole army corps; 

Reveals deserts full of bandits and cactus’es 

Or Irish monsignors, or the dental display of act’esses, 

Who illumes Mae West among her piles of pillas 

Or Palm Beach colonists in pajamas at their villas. 


Hail all hail to the newspaper photographer 
Half alligator and half geographer. 


Present day photography is a living record, not a 
dead tabulation. The stunts which provide bread and 
butter for newspaper and newsreel cameramen, are 
only one side of this picture. Let us follow the craft 
or art in some of its finer phases. 

We cannot go far without noting important names 
in the profession. Among them are: Steichen, Rittase, 
Bruehl, Bourke-White, Scandlin, Thayer, Hesse, Mur- 
ray, Hiller, McDonald, Kabel, Gerlach, Sheeler, 
Genthe, Struss, and Pennebaker, some of whose pic- 
tures appear in these pages. The work of these men 
and women takes us into the advertising agency and 
magazine illustration field. Excluding the portrait 
photographer who has been treated with a heavy hand 
by the depression, the photographer is mainly de- 
pendent on these outlets for his existence. And to a 
degree, the reverse situation is also true. 

Advertising should be a realistic business, dealing in 
fact finding and fact presenting. Without: question, 
next to actuality, a photograph is the best means of 
creating a concrete and believable knowledge of any 
subject. There are limitations, of course. Lack of 
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MARGARET BOURKE- 
WHITE has the touch 
and temper of overalls 
and sweat, steel and 
lubricant in her work. 
Her favorite photo- 
graph (right) shows a 
whirring saw cutting 
through blocks of lime- 
stone. 


il 


color is still one of them. But people have grown so 
used to the limitations that they accept the black and 
white reproduction without reservations. In fact, there 
are critics of color photography today who claim it 
doesn’t have the realism of black and white. 

With these things in mind, advertising quickly cor- 
ralled photography and set it to work. It has been 
working over-time ever since. And that over-time has 
led to some amazing developments. The art director, 
trained in the old school of pencil and brush, soon 
revised his ideas about the limitations of the camera. 
His most patent criticism, “but you don’t have free- 
dom to portray what you like with the camera’, was 
being smashed on all fronts. Photographers were doing 
unbelievable things. They were making their pictures 
speak more surely than art ever did. They watched 























Paul J. Woolf 
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the flexibility of the motion picture and developed the 
photo-montage, a hodge-podge that can hit like a 
sledge and chime with the action of the jumping mind. 


[* THE PERIODICAL FIELD, photographs are the 
red corpuscles in the blood of many a maga- 
zine. Take two extreme examples and think of the 
hundreds of case histories between. In the lower strata 
is the True Story magazine. All of its stories are-com- 
pletely illustrated with photographic shots made to 
put reality into the lines its audience is scanning. In 
the upper atmosphere are Vanity Fair and Fortune. 
Both are dependent on the photograph to carry the 
major portion of their reader interest. In each group 
good illustrations mean increased circulation. 


WILLIAM _ RITTASE, 
artist, engineer and 
photographer, is a cam- 
era modernist in every 
sense and an_ inter- 
preter of American In- 
dustry with no superior. 
The example of his work 
taken at Conowingo, 
Md., replete with ac- 
tion, diagonals, curves, 
symbolizes water. power. 





* 
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ANTON” BRUEHL se- 
lects his favorite photo- 
graph, a study in ging- 
ham and straw, from a 
series recently taken in 
Mexico. It is in black 
and white, but color 
and realism are sug- 
gested. 





























The pleasure these pages present leads to the ques- 
tion noted previously: Is photography an art? The 
answer depends not on photography, but on the in- 
terpretation of the word “art”. Here is a medium for 
presenting fact, fancy, and fantasy, just as these same 
are presented in type, in ink, in oil, and in metal and 
stone. Some of the results are pleasant, some exquis- 
ite, and some “tripe”. The phonograph record is noth- 
ing but a medium for expression. That is all the 
camera is. But when the phonograph records Caruso, 
Pons, Tibbett, and Bori, it becomes a highly artistic 
medium. Likewise when the camera is in the hands 
of a David Hill, a Steichen, a Rittase, a Bruehl, it 
also becomes an artistic medium and the product, 
hung ‘upon a wall or placed in a portfolio, is art. 

Calling the work art is not praising, but merely 
classifying it. The art the advertising agency is look- 
ing for goes under the guise of sales results. The suc- 
cessful photographer must be constantly aware that 
“they also serve who only shout and sell’—begging 
John Milton’s pardon. 


M*~ OF THE OUTSTANDING photographers 
today look back to training in art school 
and studio. Last summer New York’s Modern Museum 
conducted a mural show that included the work of 
some of our foremost artists and photographers. 
Among the twelve photo-muralists who exhibited, 
Abbott, Gerlach, Locher, Rittase, Sheeler, and Steichen 
began their careers as art students. No one familiar 
with their painstaking efforts could be convinced that 
they entered photography because it offered a swifter 
and easier medium of expressing themselves. 
Incidentally, the photo-murals as a whole were not 
accorded three rousing cheers. In fact the critics took 


most of them to task as being inept and unsuited for 


the very roles they attempted to portray. So look not 
upon the successful photographer as one born beneath 
a lucky star. He is a hard working gentleman or 
gentlewoman. And that hard work includes physical 
as well as mental drudgery. His equipment is heavy 
and cumbersome, and lugging it about is all part of 


the day’s duty. 
In portraying industry, the American photographer 


has no equal. It is a sad commentary on American: 


art that the artist hasn’t even scratched the surface of 
the possibilities of American industry. The photog- 
rapher has brought out the grandeur and strength of 
machinery and has glorified the machine age. He has 
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by no means laid it all before us as an open book. But 
he has .dug into and become firmly entrenched in his 
industrial surroundings. 

Rittase, who made the magnificent picture of the 
waters generating electricity at Conowingo on page 
21, is an engineer, and he works in the industrial field 
as one to the manner born. Bourke-White is the “girl” 
who went to Russia and won acclaim for her photo- 
graphs of their gigantic industrial experiment. Sheeler, 
using camera or brush, prefers his camera when he 
wanders through the manufacturing maze of Detroit. 
Bruehl pulls a motor into his studio and sends out a 
glossy print of cylinder heads and valve springs that is 
given first honors at the Art Directors’ Annual Exhibit. 
And so on. Photographers have thrown into industry 
most of the romance that industry possesses. By their 
skill or magic they have made it appeal to the im- 
agination of the public. 
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BERENICE ABBOTT 
has found her forte in 
murals like that pic- 
tured on the opposite 
page. Into this field a 
few pioneering camera 
artists are driving with 
amazing results and © 
gratifying success. 
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OES THE CAMERA ever lie? Of course it does. 

Along with other tricks achieved in seek- 
ing to give advertisers what they wanted, photographers 
found ways and means of picturing things as seem- 
ingly impossible as the divers who dive back to the 
springboard, or the poured water that returns to the 
bottle, in the movies. That beautiful car which the 
advertising copy says is racing through the gorgeous 
Rockies, was photographed in a garage on New York 
City’s west side. Originally there was no more back- 
ground than a white sheet. The scenery was added 
from another negative—later. Those clouds that seem 
too good to be true are just that. They were taken 
from a cloud file and filled in behind the flying forma- 
tion of a squad of bombing planes. 

Is there anything wrong in that? Not a thing. 
Photography is more concerned with the reproduction 
than with the print. The final test is the way a pic- 
ture appears as advertisement or illustration. A good 
print is one that needs no retouching which costs money 
and may hurt certain qualities in reproduction. 
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JOHN PAUL PENNEBAKER personifies 
ingenuity and his photo-montages are 
matched by few. His is one of the names 
that means Underwood & Underwood. The 
montage at the left is really three pictures. 


The movies have been kind to photography. Their 
motion gave them certain advantages that photog- 
raphers were envious of and tried to work into their 
own one-shot subjects. As a result more ingenuity was 
applied and better pictures obtained. 

In France the photo-montage is popular. This is 
the use of overlaying scenes to tell a story, such as 
the World War episode in “Cavalcade” and the 
“Westclox” photo by John Pennebaker on this page. 
Photo-montage is still far from a popular medium 
here, though you can’t go to a movie without seeing 
it in one form or another. In the main, however, 
advertisers are afraid to use it. Some day they will 
realize.that the public is thoroughly familiar with this 
development and that it has vast possibilities. Pho- 
tographers are aware of it already and using it. The 
photographer also realizes the immense research value 
of the movies in giving a cross-section of the consumer’s 
tastes. But so many of his clients are still living and 
working in an aura of “I don’t go to the movies”, that 
he cannot make full use of his knowledge. 
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Me YEARS AGO a writer for the Atlantic 
Monthly, in a series of studies of the north 
central states, characterized the people of Iowa as 


“hopelessly sane”. This quip had its justification. No 
other trans-Mississippi state has been so solidly and 
consistently conservative as Iowa. In the past her farm- 
ers as well as her town dwellers have been unshak- 
ably committed to the status quo, cherishing such ideals 
as loyalty, prosperity, temperance, sound money, law- 
and-order, and Republicanism. The Populist and Free 
Silver billows dashed in vain against this Gibraltar. 
Before the tidal wave of last November Iowa went 
Democratic but once in a national election, and then 
only apparently. That was in 1912 when Theodore 
Roosevelt split the Grand Old Party and elected Wood- 
row Wilson. There was not enough Progressive senti- 
ment in Iowa then to give Teddy a plurality, and the 
Republican state ticket was elected as usual. .There 
were, indeed, occasional symptoms of a growing pro- 
gressivism in the election to the Senate of men like Dol- 
liver, Cummins, Kenyon, and Brookhart. But in gen- 
eral the placid orthodoxy of the average Hawkeye could 
be taken for granted. Iowa was not news. 

Then, last year, Iowa suddenly began to appear in 
headlines. There came announcement of the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association, farmers fighting the testing of 
their cattle, embattled farmers forcibly stopping the 
foreclosure of mortgages and picketing highways to 
prevent the delivery of milk and live stock, farmers 
fighting sheriffs and their posses. Finally there came 
a crowning act of lawlessness when farmers dragged a 
judge from the bench, threatened and maltreated him, 
and after that news of martial law in seven counties. 
What is the reason for this violent revulsion from old 
habits of normalcy? 
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TROOPS of the lowa National Guard take charge of the 
area where farmers are rioting and demonstrating against 
foreclosures. Soldiers (at top) are shown keeping farmers 
moving about the courthouse at Denison, lowa. Below they 
are pictured searching arrivals at the chattel sale of a farm. 


Reason enough. The business and industrial interests 
of the country have now suffered three and one-half 
years of depression, and their distress is acute. The 
farmers’ depression began thirteen years ago with a 
disastrous slump from war and post-war prices. On top 
of this cumulated economic misery, the past three 
years have brought equally destructive drought and 
hailstorms to the disaffected northwest area of Iowa, 
where violence has recently broken out. Even where 
crops have been normal, thousands of farmers have 
found it impossible to pay interest and taxes, not to 
mention earning a profit on investments or a wage for 
hard labor. When such a situation continues year after 
year without a sign of abatement, and the farmer sees 
his hard-won acres slipping from his grasp and eviction 
staring him in the face, his sense of injustice and revolt 
against an apparently malign economic system becomes 
desperate. Since there is no law to protect him in his 
elementary rights, and the process of law seems to him 
rather a tool of oppression, he takes the law into his 
own hands. Lamentable, but altogether human. 


HE situation is not improved by the fact that, 

in the large, the farmer is partly to blame for 
his own troubles. Speculation in land preceded that in 
stocks and was equally insane. Farmers in Iowa, and 
business men as well, thought war prices for agricul- 
tural products would last forever. Hence land sold at 
fantastic prices: two hundred, three hundred, four hun- 
dred, five hundred dollars an acre. Always land hungry, 
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A SHERIFF selling a farm under militia protection in Craw- 

ford County, lowa. A previous sale of this farm was stopped 

by several hundred angry farmers who beat deputies with 

clubs and sticks. All in this crowd were searched for 
weapons as they arrived at the auction. 


farmers bought additional acreage and mortgaged their 
holdings on inflated values for the purpose. In many 
instances farms on the present abnormally low market 
could not be sold for anything like enough to cover the 
mortgage. 

The possession of the best land in the world, once the 
solidest of all investments, has become in such cases a 
liability rather than an asset. Yet the farmer clings 
to his acres with a tenacity born of millennial habit ; 
and indeed, where shall he turn if he lose his farm? 
Add to this an absurdly obsolete tax system which lays 
practically the entire burden upon real property, and 
you have the farmer, once the backbone of our citizen- 
ship, driven helplessly into default and eviction. Of 
course this is the situation at its worst. There are many 
farmers whose land is unencumbered or who have 
superior skill and business sense, who have succeeded in 
weathering the storm as well as the abler merchant or 
manufacturer. 

There is one further source of weakness in the rela- 
tion of the American farmer to society. By habit and 
circumstance he is the world’s best individualist and he 
has never been able collectively to show a united front 
in defending his own interests. American sectarian 
divisions are matched by the cleavage in the ranks of 
the farmers to three more or less hostile organizations 
representing their communal interests. There are the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Farmer’s Union. The 
first two are conservative. The last is radical in ten- 
dency, and out of it grew the Farmers’ Holiday Asso- 
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Cornfields by Owen M. Smith, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


ciation, now just a year old, which has agitated for the 
application of the moratorium to the farmers’ problems, 
and has been fighting evictions and ruinous prices. 


HE RECENT sporadic outbreaks of lawlessness in 

the hard-hit northwestern section of the state 

are loosely connected with the Holiday Association. 
They have, however, no official sanction from this 
source, and they are deplored and roundly condemned 
by the vast majority of farmers throughout the state. 
Nevertheless the ‘‘hopeless sanity” of the Iowa citi- 
zen has been rudely shaken. The astonishing political 
overturn of last November, when the Democrats were 
given overwhelming majorities for the state as well as 
the national ticket, proved that the status quo had lost 
its sanctity. It was the silent farmer vote that did the 
business. Just before the election experienced observ- 
ers expected a close contest, but a Republican victory. 
The state legislature thus chosen, made up largely of 
new men, was pledged from the first to radical tax re- 
duction. Within the present archaic framework, drastic 
cuts have been voted, bearing most heavily upon the 
school system of the state. Meanwhile Governor Her- 
ring has had the intelligent initiative to engage the 
Brookings Institution, of Washington, D. C., for a 
thorough study of the economic and financial structure 
of Iowa. The report and recommendations of the 
Brookings’ experts will come before the next session 
of the legislature in August for consideration. Possibly 
they will lead to the modernization of our fiscal system, 
of which the farmer must be the main beneficiary. If 
by that time the efforts of the national Administration 
to raise prices shall produce satisfactory results, the in- 
surgency of the Iowa farmer will be a thing of the past. 
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THE INDEX of general business compiled for the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS by The ECONOSTAT shows for the month of April the 
sharpest advance since the fall of 1929. The rise from 46.7 per cent 
of normal to 50.1 per cent of normal in terms of the very low March 
level marks a rise of 7.3 per cent which is the strongest improvement 


since the index was first compiled. 


This general measure of business activity is a composite yardstick 
of business volume based upon 25 statistical series reaching into 
every major form of economic activity in the country. 
necessary each series is corrected for price changes, e.g. depart- 
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ment store sales, or regular growth, e. g. electric power produc- 
The items so corrected are then expressed as a per cent 
of the average for the base period which is 1919-1931. 
series is weighted according to its importance determined by the 
value of the product in the field and the number of employees. 
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Where such emphasis is not possible an arbitrary weight is em- 
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The twenty-five series are divided into three groups, finance, dis- 
tribution and production. 
contribution to the national income. 


Each field is weighted according to its 
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The End 
of Falling Prices 


WHAT does inflation promise? Here, in 
simple terms, Mr. Lawrence explains how 
the powers conferred upon the President 
in the farm relief-inflation measure can 
be used to help business turn the corner. 








By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE Editor, The Econostat 


Te UNDERSTAND the meaning of the farm relief- 
inflation measure signed by President Roose- 
velt on May 12, it is necessary to understand first the 
object to be effected, and secondly the philosophy of 
cure held by the Administration. Stated simply, the ob- 
ject of the legislation is to enable the Government to 
halt the depression, and to kick business around the cor- 
ner which a host of more or less mistaken prophets 
have seen it turn during the past three years. The 
Chief Executive believes that he was elected on a plat- 
form which requires him to do that: He repeatedly 
stated during his campaign that he expected to drag 
business out of the gutter. The farm relief bill is one 
of the weapons forged by a willing Congress to enable 
him to do precisely that. 

To the Administration this duty is much more than 
a literal fulfillment of a campaign promise. It is the 
opportunity to vindicate a faith in a positive theory 
of social and economic progress—which means simply 
this: About the time of the American Revolution a 
group of thinkers in England and on the Continent 
made articulate protests against the excessively active 
participation of government in business. The English 
government, for example, laid down the rules for the 
manufacture of needles and for the importation of white 
pine logs from Maine; it determined the kind of shroud 
which should be manufactured for the dead, and forced 
each corpse to be buried with the stipulated shroud. 

Said this group of thinkers, among whom Adam Smith 
was a leader: “This is too much government. The state 
is inefficient. Its interference and detailed regulation 
constitute a millstone around the neck of business. It is 
better to permit each man to serve himself in whatever 
manner his intelligence may determine.” The motto 
of the state, said these thinkers, should be “Laissez 
Faire.” Let matters take their own course. 

The great majority of conservative business men and 
thinkers in the United States still adhere to this theory 
of government conduct. They feel that business, no 
matter how seriously injured it may be, will always re- 
cover if only the Government will let it alone. This 
opposition to the state has always been raised against 
regulation and taxation. 

Does Franklin Delano Roosevelt subscribe to the 
doctrines of laissez faire? Does he believe that business 
should be allowed to solve its own problems (except 
where the Government can step in and grant favors) ? 
Long before he was elected he served notice on the 
country in unmistakable terms that he believed in 
positive action by the government and, should the people 
see fit to place him in charge of the ship of state, he 
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would make it go places and do things. Consider his 
remarks at Atlanta, Georgia, as early as May 22, 1932. 
“The country needs, and unless I mistake its temper, 
the country demands, bold, persistent experimentation. 
It is common sense to take a method and try it; if it 
fails, admit it frankly and try another. But, above all, 
try something. The millions who are in want will not 
stand by silently forever while things to satisfy their 
needs are within easy reach.” 

Since the President feels so strongly that it is his 
duty to relieve business, what is his plan of campaign, 
his grand strategy of assault upon hard times? It may 
be said that the very first step taken—namely, the bank- 
ing holiday and then the reorganization of our banks— 
was not a part of the original specifications of recovery, 
although bank reform was considered desirable. The 
President was in the position of an engineer who is 
called in at the eleventh hour to save a bridge from 
being swept away by a torrent. His first act is to apply 
temporary reinforcements to arrest the imminent col- 
lapse of the structure. Thereafter he may strengthen 
it sufficiently to permit the resumption of traffic. The 
farm relief-inflation bill may be likened to a twin set 
of new cables. 

It acts on both sides of the business-price picture. 
First, it proposes to reduce the supply of commodities, 
secondly, to increase the supply of dollars. The infla- 
tion section of the bill deals with the increase in the 
supply of dollars; the farm relief section deals with the 
decrease in the supply of goods. 


— THE REDUCTION in the supply of goods— 
in this case, farm commodities. Hitherto 
farm relief has consisted of additional credit as provided 
by the Farm Loan Act of 1916, the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Act of 1923, and the Farm Marketing Act of 
1929, or drainage of low lands, reclamation and irriga- 
tion. To the farmer suffering from too much land and 
too many crops the government gave more land and 
encouraged him to borrow money that he might have 
more crops. Thus, whenever Uncle Sam’s darling child 
complained of a bellyache the indulgent. old gentleman 
gave lim another piece of indigestible candy. 

With the exception of the Simpson-Norris amend- 
ment, guaranteeing cost of production and a fair profit 
to every one of our six million farmers, (which was op- 
posed at the White House and eliminated from the 
measure on its final passage, May 10), the theory of 
this farm relief bill is in distinct contrast to that of 
every remedial measure ever tried on the farmer. Ex- 
cept in so far as the bill was mangled by the Senate, 
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it proposes, first of all, to raise the prices on the do- 
mestically consumed portions of eight basic agricultural 
commodities on condition that the farmer limit his pro- 
duction to a certain portion of his previous output, to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. In the 
second place, the Government will lease marginal lands 
from the farmer in order to keep them out of produc- 
tion. A marginal acre of land is land whose normal out- 
put barely pays the cost of producing it. Sub-marginal 
lands are lands the value of whose products falls below 
the cost of production. In the third place, the Govern- 
ment will give cotton growers the right to buy cotton 
now held by it at less than cost if they will consent to 
cut acreage by 30 per cent. The Government is virtu- 
ally saying to these men: “Let 30 per cent. of your 
acreage lie idle. We will sell you as much cotton as 
you could raise on those acres for less than it would 
cost you to raise it.” The farm relief part of the bill 
has serious faults, but the point here is that the Gov- 
ernment is trying to reduce the supply of those com- 
modities of which we have too much. 

Since price is the result of goods offered for money, 
Uncle Sam proposes to deal likewise with the money 
side of the equation. He hopes to make wheat, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, and other farm commodities scarcer 
and dearer and dollars more plentiful and cheaper. 
These are the two handles of the pliers with which he 
intends to crack the depression. The inflation portion 
of this legislation, known as the Thomas Amendment, 
gives the President the power to accomplish this second 
objective. Here is the way it proposes to work. 

First, the quantity of money and credit is to be in- 
creased. During the past three years bank deposits 
have declined approximately fifteen billion dollars. 
Currency has increased about a billion and half, but 
since more than that is still in hiding, or serving com- 
munities without banking facilities, there is actually 
less effective money in circulation than there was three 
years ago. Bank credit will be increased by a loan of 
three billion dollars from the Federal Reserve Banks to 
the Government. This the Government will use in re- 
deeming a part of its outstanding debt. It means that 
an individual or a bank with a thousand-dollar treasury 
certificate is likely to be paid with a thousand-dollar 
check on a Federal Reserve Bank when the certificate 
matures. Now this claim against a Federal Reserve 
Bank may, under certain exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances and in a rather complicated manner, serve 
as the basis for fifteen times that much common bank 
credit of the variety that the average business man 
uses. Hence, such a 3-billion-dollar loan might make 
possible a credit expansion of 45 billion dollars. 

An additional measure of the same character is the 
increase of 3 billion dollars in paper money, which the 
inflation bill authorizes. Again the Government can 
use this to retire an equal amount of its own indebted- 
ness, thus cutting down its interest charges and flood- 
ing the banks with paper currency. It is a rule of 
monetary history that you can not force excessive or 
poor money into circulation without forcing an equal 
amount of better money out of circulation. In this case 


the greenback money, model 1933, is likely to force out - 


of circulation an equal amount of Federal Reserve notes 
which legally have a reserve of 40 per cent. in gold. 
With this money out of circulation the gold is released, 
and Uncle Sam can use it as the base for an additional 
expansion of bank credit. The immediate object of 
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both items is to enable the Government to reduce its 
debt charges and at the same time increase the supply 
of money and credit. 

The President is next authorized to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar by 50 per cent. The real dollar 
of the land is not the bill which you carry in your 
folder, but a tiny mass of gold weighing 25.8 grains, 
nine-tenths fine. The bill that you hold is merely a 
warehouse receipt which normally entitles you to with- 
draw the 25.8 grains of gold from the Treasury or bank 
vaults where it reposes. Inasmuch as we can not now 
redeem these certificates, anything which the Presi- 
dent may do in reducing the gold content of the dollar— 
provided we are still denied the gold—will make not 
the slightest difference in the value of the dollar except 
as we delude ourselves into thinking that it is worth 
less. The refusal to redeem our dollar certificates and 
the destruction of the connection with gold have at once 
made the dollar seem cheaper to foreigners, and it has 
also had the same effect on the security and commodity 
markets throughout the country. This, before the Presi- 
dent took any action and before the bill was passed. 


| amen the President may provide for the free 
coinage of silver in any ratio to gold which 
he sees fit. This simply means that he may in his 
discretion declare that henceforth a dollar (instead of 
being equal to 25.8 grains of gold) may be equal to 
412.5 grains of silver, or any other amounts of the two 
metals and ratios that he sees fit to determine. If the 
above equivalent were declared—namely, 25.8 grains of 
gold or 412.5 grains of silver—every one with silver 
would rush to the Government mints to have it coined 
into dollars, for at present market prices 412.5 grains of 
silver, nine-tenths fine, can be bought for 27 cents. It 
would tend markedly to cheapen the dollar and that, 
of course, is the object of the inflation. 

In another manner not mentioned in the bill but defi- 
nitely contemplated by the Administration, it is hoped 
that the threat of inflation will reduce the value of the 
dollar. If a man has a parcel of real estate which he 
thinks may be worth more tomorrow than today he will 
hold it for sale until tomorrow. On the other hand, if 
he believes that it will decline he will try his best to 
pass it on today. The same psychology operates on 
money. If a hoarder or a man with a large bank ac- 
count feels that his dollars will be worth less tomorrow 
than they are today, and that the goods which he can 
buy today may be worth more in dollars tomorrow, he 
will obviously try to convert his money (declining as- 
sets) into goods (appreciating assets). This will tend 
to pry open tight purses, accelerate the circulation of 
money, promote speculation, show profits on heavy in- 
ventories instead of losses; in short, to reverse the en- 
tire price process and promote positive rather than 
negative speculation. 

Thus through a reduction in the supply of goods 
and an increase in the supply of money, accompanied 
by a reduction in its metallic content, it is proposed 
to restore profit possibilities in business. Once business 
sees increased earnings it will be willing to stock up 
with a normal supply of goods, increase the number of 
workers, pay them better wages, and, in short, blow 
taps o’er the body of Old Man Depression. We can see 
men lifting amber-colored weights off mahogany bars 
and saying “It was a tough depression”. At least that 
is the theory of the new deal. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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Cartoons by Darling, from the 
New York Herald Tribune © 


JUST SO HE DOESN'T GO 
TOO FAR WITH IT 


(At left) 
COMING INTO CAMP! 


Min. 





























The NEW DEAL in 


Selling—Merchandising—Advertising 


F ROM WASHINGTON comes a most significant sug- 
gestion, which will affect business most favor- 
ably, if it is immediately put to work. President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to business to organize itself 
through proper leadership is of far-reaching importance 
to every business man in the country. 

It presents a great opportunity for business associa- 
tions and institutes to serve their memberships through 
coéveration with the Administration along definite 
lines laid down for improving conditions. The-time has 
arrived when every business association has been placed 
in a position to take steps that will help immeasurably 
to bring better times. 

The element of uncertainty in business should, on 
the reassuring activities of President Roosevelt, be 
quickly supplanted by that old-time spirit of get- 
together, which built up the associations in various lines 
of industry. Pulling together against selfish interests 
will benefit the entire country. The sooner action, and 
quick action, is taken, the sooner will business return to 
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By WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


normal. Then the unemployment problem will take 
care of itself. 

There are hundreds of associations of business men 
which have concerned themselves too long with cutting 
prices and meeting cut-throat competition. If the 
President’s suggestion is followed and special meetings 
of various associations held to act on his recommenda- 
tions, in a short time business will not be seeking the 
help of this peerless leader. 

Until now, most manufacturers have felt that the 
ultimate consumer was the man or woman to please, in 
quality of merchandise. During the past two years, 
quality has been sacrificed for low prices in a large 
number of instances. Price competition, to increase 
sales, made this necessary. The result has been lower 
wages and hammering down of prices of raw materials 
such as cotton, wheat, corn, oats, oil and gasoline, rub- 
ber, steel, livestock and hides, and all the products that 
are processed, packaged, and sold to the public. Nearly 
every one of these raw materials has been sold to the 
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processor or manufacturer at prices far below the cost 
of growing or producing. The result is that the farmer, 
the grower, the producer, of oil, rubber, steel, iron, cop- 
per, brass or coal, has been selling his raw material or 
farm products, at less than cost of production. 

This necessitated the lowering of wages and living 
standards and the increase of unemployment. Even ad- 
vertising has been affected because hundreds of manu- 
facturers refused to advertise. ‘Why should we try to 
increase or even hold up our sales, when our books show 
a loss now on every dollar’s worth of merchandise sold,” 
they argued. It was good reasoning at that. However, 
advertisers who have been able to continue their ad- 
vertising program are securing customers of those who 
stopped their advertising. They will benefit greatly 
when business may again be done at a fair profit. Per- 
sistent and continuous advertising pays best. 


Spates PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT took over the man- 
agement of this country, he has inaugurated 
“The New Deal”. My conception of “The New Deal” 
is that ruinous price competition must be eliminated. I 
believe, with that end in view, every known means 
should be used to increase the price of all products to a 
point where the grower, or producer, can pay a living 
wage to those who work for him. The sale price of a 
product should cover the cost of production, and allow 
a fair profit. This would enable the producer to buy 
and pay for the necessities of life. He might also pur- 
chase an automobile or a refrigerator, have a new bath- 
room installed or make repairs on his houses and build- 
ings, thus passing prosperity around. 

Results along these lines have been nothing short of 
marvelous since March 4. The passage of the Farm 
Bill will increase the upturn. The President’s $6,000,- 
000,000 building program, his plan to have manufac- 
turers put 3,000,000 men back to work during the next 
sixty days, and the settlement of the War Debts and 
tariffs are all on the way to maturity. The next step 
will be to balance the budget. Already new taxes, in- 
cluding that on beer, and cuts in governmental expendi- 
tures, are working toward that desirable goal. When 
these things have been settled, watch the smoke come 
out of the factory chimney! 

I think the greatest step toward balancing the budget 
is the plan of the President to have the Government go 
into partnership with business, big and little. I also 
favor the suspension, for a while at least, of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Laws. This will aid in the regulation 
of prices to the consumer. It will make possible a fair 
profit to the producer, the manufacturer, the distribu- 
tor, and most important of all, the million small dealers 
throughout the country. These last have been conduct- 
ing their business at a loss during the past two years 
and even in 1928 and 1929—because of unfair compe- 
tition in prices throughout the United States. 

As I stated previously many manufacturers, in lining 
up their plans for merchandising and distribution, had 
only the 120,000,000 consumers in mind. They made 
and advocated such low prices to those consumers that 
there was little or no profit for the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. This caused the lowering of wages and unemploy- 
ment, even in the great wholesale houses and retailers’ 
establishments. 

The present Administration will favor a plan whereby 
these thousands of wholesalers and retailers receive a 
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new deal, make a fair profit themselves, and give gain- 
ful occupation to their workers. These employers and 
their men form an important part of our 120,000,000 
people. They are the consumers’ point of contact with 
business, and should have the respect of their customers 
because of the service they render. They deserve a fair 
living and a fair profit in the conduct of their business. 
They are also consumers themselves, and their buying 
power will contribute to the return of prosperity. 

I do not believe there should be any attempt to fix 
minimum prices on commodities for the reason that 
the incentive for efficiency and research will disap- 
pear. We may find our industries after twenty years 
in the same plight as the railroads are today. In or- 
der to accomplish the plans to adopt minimum wages, 
manufacturers may have to accept some other provisions 
which may be objectionable. In the long run such pro- 
visions can be eliminated. 

Sweat-shop pay must be stopped. Price competi- 
tion, especially in women’s apparel, has forced wages 
down to almost nothing. In such lines and others there 
must be a minimum wage, but that wage must be gain- 
ful so that all workers may have more than the bare 
requirements for a decent standard of living. They 
should have extra funds to buy the things their families 
want, and have a right to, in a scheme of business 
which is fair to the producer, the worker, the salesman, 
the distributor, the retailer, and the ultimate consumer. 

What if we do pay a cent more for a loaf of bread, 
five cents more for a gallon of gasoline, a few dollars 
more for a tire, or $50 more for an automobile? Prices 
on some of these commodities are lower than pre-war 
figures, and below present value to the consumer. The 
quality and service now given are from 10 to 50 per cent. 
greater than in 1913 and 1914. In the long run higher 
prices will bring a reduction in state, city, and county 
taxes, and less temptation for the federal Government 
to tax certain lines of so-called luxury products. Mean- 
while fair profits, increased prices, more jobs, will make 
everyone better off. And most of us have learned the 
lesson that it is better to have an income and to pay 
the federal and state income taxes, than to have no in- 
come at all. 


Ege is my conception of “The New Deal”. 
I believe that every man, woman, and child 
can safely trust President Roosevelt to administer it 
fairly and squarely to all concerned. The dawn of a 
new day appears on the horizon. In this year and 
those to come, the United States can look forward to a 
safe, sane, and lasting stability, as well as an equaliza- 
tion of the income of her great population. The 
result will be better business and a gradual but sure 
elimination of unemployment. Even inflation, handled 
with discretion, will be used to bring about these 
desirable ends. 

E. C. Simmons of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, had in his day a slogan that could be adopted 
to fit the present era. It read: “The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten”. 
Products should not be manufactured down to meet 
cut-price competition. Quality products, at a fair price 
to all, should be the order of business. 


President Roosevelt deserves the unqualified support 
and codperation of business so that everyone will benefit 
through the action created by “The New Deal”. 
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RESIDENT RoosEVELT has 

gained the confidence of 
the American people. His frank 
talks over the radio, clearly ex- 
plaining his policies, arouse a sym- 
pathetic understanding. Significant 
paragraphs that follow, from his 
talk on. May 7, help to visualize the 
purpose that lies behind his recent 
course of action. 


@ ¢@ MuvcH HAS BEEN SAID of late about Federal finances 
and inflation, the gold standard, etc. Let me make the facts 
very simple and my policy very clear. In the first place, 
government credit and government currency are really one 
and the same thing. 

Behind government bonds there is only a promise to pay. 
Behind government currency we have, in addition to the 
promise to pay, a reserve of gold and a small reserve of silver. 
In this connection it is worth while remembering that in the 
past the government has agreed to redeem nearly thirty bil- 
lions of its debts and its currency in gold, and private cor- 
porations in this country have agreed to redeem another sixty 
or seventy billions of securities and mortgages in gold. The 
government and private corporations were making these agree- 
ments when they knew full well that all of the gold in the 
United States amounted to only between three and four bil- 
lions and that all of the gold in all the world amounted to 
only about eleven billions. 

If the holders of these promises to pay started in to de- 
mand gold the first comers would get gold for a few days and 
they would amount to about one twenty-fifth of the holders 
of the securities and the currency. The other twenty-four 
people out of twenty-five, who did not happen to be at the 
top of the line, would be told politely that there was no more 
gold left. 

We have decided to treat all twenty-five in the same way 
in the interest of justice and the exercise of the constitutional 
powers of this government. We have placed every one on the 
same basis in order that the general good may be preserved. 

Nevertheless, gold, and to a partial extent silver, are per- 
fectly good bases for currency and that is why I decided not 
to let any of the gold now in the country go out of it. 


@ © Tre ApMINISTRATION has the definite objective of rais- 
ing commodity prices to such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average, be able to repay that 
money in the same kind of dollar which they borrowed. 

We do not seek to let them get such a cheap dollar that 
they will be able to pay back a great deal less than they 
borrowed. 

In other words we seek to correct a wrong and not to 
create another wrong in the opposite direction. That is why 
powers are being given to the Administration to provide, if 
necessary, for an enlargement of credit, in order to correct the 
existing wrong. These powers will be used when, as, and if 
it may be necessary to accomplish the purpose. 

Hand in hand with the domestic situation which, of course, 
is our first concern, is the world situation, and I want to em- 
phasize to you that the domestic situation is inevitably and 
deeply tied in with the conditions in all of the other nations 
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of the world. In other words, we can get, in all probability, 
a fair measure of prosperity return in the United States, but 
it will not be permanent unless we get a return to prosperity 
all over the world. 

In the conferences which we have held and are holding with 
the leaders of other nations, we are seeking four great ob- 
jectives. First, a general reduction of armaments and through 
this the removal of the fear of invasion and armed attack, and, 
at the same time, a reduction in armament costs, in order to 
help in the balancing of government budgets and the reduc- 
tion of taxation. Secondly, a cutting down of the trade bar- 
riers, in order to restart the flow of exchange of crops and 
goods between nations. Third, the setting up of a stabilization 
of currencies, in order that trade can make contracts ahead. 
Fourth, the reéstablishment of friendly relations and greater 
confidence between all nations. 


@ ¢ If Is WHOLLY wRONG to call the measures that we have 
taken government control of farming, control of industry and 
control of transportation. It is rather a partnership between 
government and farming and industry and transportation, not 
partnership in profits, for the profits would still go to the 
citizens, but rather a partnership in planning and partnership 
to see that the plans are carried out. 

Let me illustrate with an example. Take the cotton goods 
industry. It is probably true that 90 per cent. of the cotton 
manufacturers would agree to eliminate starvation wages, 
would agree to stop long hours of employment, would agree to 
stop child labor, would agree to prevent an overproduction that 
would result in unsalable surpluses. 

But. what good is such an agreement if the other 10 per 
cent. of cotton manufacturers pay starvation wages, require 
long hours, employ children in their mills and turn out 
burdensome surpluses? 

The unfair 10 per cent. could produce goods so cheaply 
that the fair 90 per cent. would be compelled to meet the 
unfair conditions. Here is where government comes in. 
Government ought to. have the right and will have the right, 
after surveying and planning for an industry to prevent, with 
the assistance of the overwhelming majority of that industry, 
unfair practice and to enforce this agreement by the authority 
of government. 

We are working toward a definite goal, which is to prevent 
the return of conditions which came very close to destroying 
what we call modern civilization. The actual accomplishment 
of our purpose cannot be attained in a day. Our policies are 
wholly within purposes for which our American constitutional 
government was established 150 years ago. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS—The Heart 











LOOKING down a row of 
generators (above at left), 
in the Muscle Shoals Gen- 


erating Plant. 








canal, 





Tee Is considerably more than the develop- 
ment of electrical energy to the Tennessee 
Valley enterprise which Congress has just authorized 
the President to undertake. There is every reason to 
believe that Franklin D. Roosevelt sees in the green 
clad mountains and smiling valleys of eastern Ten- 
nessee the setting for a great social as well as economic 
experiment, possibly the most far-reaching ever planned 
by the federal Government. The goal of the economic 
and social upbuilding is to make of the Tennessee Val- 


ley an optimum living section,/a real Exhibit A of that - 


new America which F. D. R. envisions as an important 
part of “The New Deal”. 

What factors, one may ask, have so suddenly brought 
the Tennessee Valley to the. attention of the nation? 
The chief one is that it happens to possess the basic 
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Below is 
shown a lock in the ship 


little used today. 


economic qualities upon which a balanced industrial 
development can be built. Pe 

A half century ago economists insisted that before 
a nation or a region could become industrially impor- 
tant, it must possess certain basic physical character- 
istics: iron ore, coal, limestone, and possibilities of cheap 
transportation. But when one plumbs the industrial 
economics of today, he finds there is a further funda- 
mental need—that of cheap and abundant power. 

By this is meant, not power in the sense of man- 
agerial control or financial guidance, but the physical 
force of harnessed energy. Furthermore, power is com- 
ing more and more to mean hydro-electric energy, white 
coal, the fruitful sweat of the laboring stream. 

By its possession of extraordinary water-power po- 
tentialities, in addition to the other indispensables of 
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the Tennessee Valley 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


an industrial order, the Tennessee basin has caught the 
imagination of the nation’s engineers and statesmen. 
It is, indeed, in potentialities, the American Ruhr. 
First, let me make brief mention of the controlling 
physical facts. From a power standpoint the Tennessee 


is one of America’s most important streams. Rising 


high in the Appalachians, the river rushes swiftly, 
sometimes turbulently, to the Ohio. In a relatively 
short distance it has a drop of 290 feet, and in its 700 
miles of length, one of 660 feet. This downward rush 
or “head”, as the engineers describe it; of a great water 
volume, gives the river an immense potential power, 
and enables it to supply millions of horse-power to 
the entire southeastern zone. 

The basin of this river has an elongated area of 
40,000 square miles. It is located at no great distance 
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WILSON DAM, looking across 

the ship canal (in the fore- 

ground). In the distance is the 
Generating Plant. 


Editor, Chattanooga News 


from the center of population and consequently the in- 
dustry of the whole United States. This area may 
roughly be considered as the hub of the wheel having 
about twenty-two spokes—railroads—radiating to every 
point of the compass. On them, in a twenty-four hour 
journey, one can go from the Tennessee basin to Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
or Norfolk. 

Climate, another important factor in industrial de- 
velopment, has particularly favored Tennessee. Ex- 
tremes of temperature are infrequent, and in the south- 
ern part of the basin ice and snow are practically 
unknown. Neither the navigation of the river nor 
power development therefrom will likely ever be 
hampered by ice. 

Along the river lie many millions of tons of coal and 
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iron ore and the limestone for fluxing it. They lie so 
close to the river that they can be transported by water 
from the mines to the furnaces, either blast or electric, 
located on river or railroad. And from these furnaces 
the finished product can be shipped either by river or 
rail. In addition to these, there are about forty other 
important industrial minerals in the basin among which 
copper, zinc, and lead may be mentioned. 

This is the area which Congress has determined shall 
be nationally developed. It is easy to see the economic 
justification, for the indispensables for the creation of 
almost a self-contained industrial economy are all 
present. In the age of power which has succeeded the 
age of steam, the Tennessee Valley offers an extraor- 
dinary opportunity for the intelligent, long-range 
planning of an integrated industrial world. 


HE POWER potentialities of the Tennessee are 

no new discovery. When America was at war 
in 1917 and President Wilson sought the ideal location 
for a great dam to develop power for extracting at- 
mospheric nitrogen for the nation’s war requirements, 
a careful survey was made. Muscle Shoals was selected 
and work was begun upon Wilson Dam. After the 
Armistice, Congress refused appropriations for finishing 
the structure, and for two years the unfinished dam 
stretched across the Tennessee, a great gaunt concrete 
finger, half choking the stream. Henry Ford’s offer 
for the dam prodded Congress into appropriating for 
its completion. Muscle Shoals soon became a political 
football, a pawn in the battle between contending 
utility, fertilizer, and public power groups. Now, how- 
ever, the President and Congress have cut the Gordian 
knot. They have made possible the constructive use of 
the Valley’s natural resources. 

But there is much more to the project than the opera- 
tion of Wilson Dam. Surveys of government engineers 
of the river as a whole afford an extraordinary picture 
of power navigation and flood control possibilities, as 
well as of the industrial and mining resources of the 
watershed. The amount of primary power which can 
be produced by an integrated development of the 
Tennessee and its tributaries is now placed close to 
3,000,000 horse-power, a quantity twice the primary 
horse-power which ten years ago was developed for the 
whole region of the Mississippi and the district south 
of the Ohio. 

Plans are being made for the utilization of the Gov- 
ernment’s existing investment at Muscle Shoals, and 
for linking up this present power with other power to 
be developed by the exploitation of the river as a 
whole. 

The second great unit is to be built at Cove Creek, 
on the Clinch River, a little to the northwest of Knox- 
ville. This dam, which is to be 225 feet high, is 
primarily for flowage control, with incidental power. 
It will create above it a reservoir with an area of 83 
square miles, with a capacity to impound 86 billion 
cubic feet of water. The regulation of this flow will 
contribute greatly to canalizing the river, and thus will 
lessen flood hazards. Additionally, it should about 
double the primary or continuous year-round power 
production of dams below it on the river. Three power 
dams may be erected between Chattanooga and Cove 
Creek, and others are indicated between Chattanooga 
and Muscle Shoals. ; 

A new government corporation, the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority, is to have charge of the project. Under the 
act of Congress, the President will appoint, as its three 
directors, men competent in the different fields of 
power and regional development. To these men will be 
entrusted existing Muscle Shoals property, as well as 
the construction of the various dams, the construction 
or purchase of a transmission line system connecting 
these dams, manufacture and sale of power, and the 
experimental production of fertilizer at the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plants. 

Among other things, the bill seeks to encourage 
municipal distribution of power, both to farmers and to 
the city folk. The Valley Authority is charged to give 
as‘a first call on its resources contracts to cities, towns, 
and farm groups which desire to distribute power for 
themselves. 

In the mind of Senator George W. Norris, that 
veteran battler for public power, the Tennessee Valley 
experiment should develop a national yardstick by 
which to measure the cost of power. Undoubtedly the 
next few years will note a quite interesting com- 
parison between public and private power prices in 
the Valley. 

Not only has the President in mind the development 
of immense quantities of power in the Valley. His 
plans also look to the reforestation or afforestation of 
denuded areas, so that the watershed’s potentialities 
can be restored, as well as the withdrawal from cultiva- 
tion of marginal and sub-marginal lands, and the re- 
orientation of the farming of the Valley. 

The social implications of this economic experiment 
are far-reaching. On its face it bears the impress of a 
determination for a planned and controlled society for 
the Tennessee Valley. The benefits of the develop- 
ment, furthermore, would be dispersed from Bristol to 
Florence, rather than concentrated in the present cities 
of Chattanooga and Knoxville. For wild boom condi- 
tions and unregulated haphazard growth there would 
be substituted long-range regional planning, so that an 
optimum society can be evolved. 


A” THIs calls for an extraordinary change in 
the present point of view of the residents of 
the Valley. To bring this about, the educational set-up 
must be reorganized, local government must be given a 
thorough overhauling, slum populations must be re- 
located, real social planning must be put to work. Other- 
wise the social development will fall far behind the 
economic development, and great psychic tensions are 
bound to result. 

So far as the Valley mind is concerned, it is only 
necessary to say that the region’s present population 
comes down directly from the rugged pioneers who 
accompanied John Sevier to King’s Mountain and 
Andrew Jackson to New Orléans. As might be ex- 
pected, the basic mind of the Valley is still the frontier 
mind. There is real need for the re-focusing of regional 
attitude, for a birth of the codperative viewpoint, for 
the upbuilding of the social system. 

Indications are that the President is well aware of 
the totality of the problem. Those who have discussed 


: it with him in recent months have been impressed with 


the fact that he sees it in a globular rather than a 
hemispheric way. In the Valley there is the greatest 
trust and hope that President Roosevelt will bring this 
rich section, not to a fevered boom, but to a real 
optimum society. 
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WHAT WILL INFLATION 


Prsornccms SHOULD be left to the soothsayers. 
But the prediction that the price trend is be- 
ing reversed, that prices are definitely tending upward, 
is no longer a prophecy. Informed business men accept 
it as a definite fact. It is natural, therefore, that execu- 
tives should be asking themselves: “How Shall I Mer- 
chandise in a Rising Market”? 

Anyone who assumes that distributors are going to 
build up inventories to the point that existed some 
years ago is due for a sad disillusionment. 

The fact of the matter is that the original impetus in 
the direction of smaller stocks was not derived from a 
price situation. It developed as a result of a growing 
appreciation of the profit possibilities inherent in a 
more rapid turnover, as a result of faster transportation, 
as a result of new warehousing and branch stock plans 
developed by manufacturers, and also as a result of the 
post-war crash. Evidence that lower prices were not a 
prime influence is found in the fact that during the 
years 1927, 1928, and 1929, when prices mounted 
steadily, hand-to-mouth buying practices grew in popu- 
larity. Eventually, of course, restricted sales by the de- 
partment stores during depression led them to reduce 
their inventories still further. 

Small-inventory practices have been carried to well- 
nigh ridiculous extremes by just about everybody. 
Most manufacturers are under-inventoried. The same 
is true of practically all distributors. And the home 
most certainly is under-inventoried. In other words, a 
perfectly sound policy has been run into the ground. 
Many retailers have allowed inventories to run down 
to such an extent that potential sales are actually being 
driven away. 

Much the same may be said of manufacturers. As 
a matter of fact, it has been stated, with much justi- 
fication, that with only a few exceptions there has been 
no surplus of merchandise in this country the last few 
years; that anything even approaching normal buying 
would very quickly prove that in many lines there is 
today an actual merchandise shortage... It would not 
require any tremendous demand to change the present 
buyer’s market into a seller’s market in many lines. 

There is little doubt that a rising price market is 
a most powerful inducement to buy. Even the recent 
expectation that prices may go ahead has already stim- 
ulated purchasing on a larger scale. 

Another point: when a country emerges from a de- 
pression of the severity characteristic of conditions in 
this country during the last four years, regardless of 
whether the improvement is due to natural causes or 
to the artificial influence of inflation, the public pocket- 
book does not stage a quick comeback. 
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DO TO BUSINESS ? 
ULL 


YOUR BUSINESS—how will it be af- 
fected if or when inflation comes? It is 
a new experience with most business men 
in the United States. Here are some 
suggestions carefully thought out (and 
some warnings) about buying, selling, and 
advertising in a rising market. 


Mn 


By LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN 


President, The Grey Advertising Service, Inc. 








Inflation has its irony for the salary and wage-earning 
groups. Inflation forces up prices. Thus, the cost of 
living rises. But wages and salaries do not rise nearly 
so fast. The 34,000,000 people employed in this coun- 
try today at more or less fixed incomes will be the last 
to feel whatever benefits may come from inflation. Many 
a “forgotten man’s” first impression of inflation is apt 
to be that he is more “forgotten” than ever. 

Obviously, what all this means is that although 
people will continue to want quality merchandise even 
as they always have—they may lean toward off-quality 
merchandise because of false ideas of economy. On 
the other hand, as elaborated upon later on, there are 
hidden reservoirs of wealth in every country that fur- 
nish unexpected buying power. 

Nevertheless, there is every likelihood that an ad- 
vancing price market, instead of putting a damper on 
the expert at skimping, will encourage him to double 
and redouble his efforts. Many retailers are going to be 
anxious to be able to say that “Our prices on this or that 
product have not gone up”. Many manufacturers are 
going to be anxious to sing the same refrain. And the 
story, beyond doubt, will have a strong appeal to the 
buying public. That is the most stimulating set of cir- 
cumstances an off-quality producer could ask for. It 
makes the inflationary future just as attractive to him 
as the depression past. 

It is not a pleasant outlook for the manufacturer of 
quality merchandise. He has been besieged and beset 
for four years by competitive merchandise made to sell 
at a price. He has probably welcomed inflation or at 
least rising prices, among other reasons, because it 
seemed on the surface as though the new era would 
smooth out his marketing road. But until the public 
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pocketbook is fatter, and until the income of the masses 
catches up with rising price levels, more and better 
skimping will probably be the order of the day. 

It is said that even in so-called normal times only 20 
per cent. of the companies in business make a normal 
profit. In 1927, exactly 45 per cent. of the companies 
filing income tax returns declared deficits. Those re- 
turns covered the year 1926, a year generally looked 
upon as approximating the mythical “normal”. One 
does not have to have a long memory to recall the cry 
of “profitless prosperity” that was raised in 1928 and 
1929, two boom years. That complaint was justified 
because even in those two “new era” years the number 
of companies reporting losses or insignificant returns on 
net worth was amazingly high. 

Sound pricing, a frequently bungled procedure that 
causes losses, is a function of management that is just 
as important in periods of advancing prices as in a 
declining market. When prices move ahead, it is up to 
management to determine such questions as: How 
rapidly should increased costs be passed on to the trade? 
How much of the increased burden should the manu- 
facturer shoulder? How far must we go in meeting 
competitive prices? What shall we do, particularly, 
about meeting the rivalry of the marginal producers— 
those parasites who are such an upsetting influence in 
every field at all times? How much of the increased 
costs can increased volume be expected to absorb? 


Advertised Brands: 
A Special Problem 


ESE QUESTIONS are important to producers of 
advertised merchandise because, in most lines, 
advertised brands do not fluctuate in price so rapidly as 
do unadvertised brands. This was brought out strik- 
ingly in the first year and a half of the depression. 
A study made then by a prominent department store 
showed that while 800 unadvertised items had shown a 
price decline of more than 20 per cent., advertised items 
of a comparable nature had not come down at all, or to 
a much smaller extent. A study made by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company confirmed this. 

There is no doubt that advertised brands lagged be- 
hind when prices dropped. It is proper to expect that 
they will lag in any upward movement of prices. 

Unless a buying panic develops, something that is 
not generally anticipated, it is fair to proceed on the 
assumption that manufacturers will not be able, in gen- 
eral, to pass along price increases as rapidly as pro- 
duction costs go up. There will most likely be a lag, 
particularly true of products that are nationally adver- 
tised. Increased volume will help to make up a part 
of this deficiency by reducing unit costs. But in many 
cases it will not remedy the discrepancy entirely. Still 
more efficient management in every phase of business 
will be necessary to avoid another period of “profit- 
less prosperity”. 

Pricing is also likely to be profoundly influenced by 
contemplated legislation at Washington. There is, par- 


ticularly, the so-called “National Industry Recovery 


Act”. This piece of legislation—admitted by the Ad- 
ministration to be exceedingly daring—is patterned, to 
a degree, after the War Industries Board. That Board, 
which functioned during the war, had to deal with a 
demand that was greater than the supply. The current 
plan faces the problem of tremendous supply and in- 
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sufficient demand. With that basic difference there is 
great similarity between the two. 

Briefly, under the new plan the anti-trust laws would 
be quite completely set aside, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would drop its réle of prosecutor and become a 
business regulating body, there would be price fixing 
under federal supervision, and industries, through their 
trade associations, would be permitted to do an amazing 
amount of self-government. In fact, the plan practi- 
cally makes possible “cartels” composed of whole in- 
dustries. Naturally, such a plan would change the 
whole pricing picture. 

Another possibility is a probable tendency to appro- 
priate money for advertising. Regardless of what 
advertising theorists may have to say, the fact remains 
that when volume dwindles, advertising dwindles also. 
When volume rises, advertising increases. Consequently, 
if prices and volume move up, it is proper to assume 
that advertising will increase. 

As business improves and the outlook becomes more 
cheerful, people become more interested in quality. In- 
asmuch as the story of advertising is, basically, a story 
of quality, advertising will have a more receptive audi- 
ence. Of course, a point that will enter here is whether 
the public will have the money with which to buy 
quality merchandise. 

There will be reams of “buy now—avoid pending price 
advances” advertising. Some of this will be sensible, 
like the dignified piece of copy run by Black, Starr & 
Frost-Gorham, announcing that a 45 per cent. advance 
in the price of silver presaged a rise in the price of sil- 
verware. Some of it will be more “scary” like the ad- 
vertising of the Real Estate Board of New York which 
advises property owners to “exercise the greatest cau- 
tion” in making new leases and renewals at “present de- 
pression prices”. And much of it will be blatant, pan- 
icky copy advising people to “spend now to save!”— 
“Dollars in the bank won’t be worth as much as the 
dollars you put into merchandise”, etc. Sound adver- 
tisers who look ahead will avoid hysterical copy. 

It would seem highly probable that department stores 
will be among the first to build up larger inventories, 
either in the form of merchandise laid down in their 
warehouses or in the form of orders for future delivery 
placed on a price guarantee basis. If we have any really 
serious inflation, the department stores, because they are 
shrewd operators, will be among the first to go short on 
the dollar by putting their money into merchandise. 
But department stores are not panicky buyers and they 
will place their orders in the future, as they have in the 
past, at the best prices and on the most liberal terms 
available. 

There is positive evidence that some form of price 
control may be necessary in the very recent experience 
of the rayon industry. In the last half year, the rayon 
yarn industry has had the experience of being jammed 
with orders and then having business fall quickly away. 
In August and September, 1932, the rayon mills had an 
influx of orders that led to capacity operation. This 
lasted until January of this year. Then business fell 
off and during the early part of April, this year, busi- 
ness was in the doldrums. With the prospects of infla- 
tion, however, business jumped after the middle of 
April and in three days the five weeks’ supply of rayon 
that was on hand was almost entirely exhausted. 

As a consequence, the rayon industry has undertaken 
a new pricing policy. For the duration of the inflation 
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period, the industry will make quotations at the begin- 
ning of each month. This system, it is anticipated, 
will protect the producers against extreme fluctuations 
in demand and will also give the trade the surety of 
stable prices for 30-day periods. 

Based on a study of what has happened in previous 
inflationary periods and also in periods of rapidly fluctu- 
ating prices occasioned by other causes, it would seem 


- that the advantages of the price guarantee, in the ma- 


jority of instances, are apt to outweigh the disadvantages 
if prices in the period ahead either advance quickly or 
fluctuate rapidly. 


Germany's Experience 


Is Helpful 


re OUTSTANDING example of inflation in modern 
times is Germany. The outstanding example of 
going off the gold standard, in modern times, is England. 
Although the conditions that led to inflation in Ger- 
many, and to the abandonment of gold in England, do 
not exist in this country today, some of the principal 
events in those nations may have a parallel here. Let 
us consider Germany first. 

A big point has been made, in all discussions at home 
about inflation, concerning the ability of the masses to 
buy should prices go up. What are the advantages of 
rising prices, many ask, if people cannot afford to buy 
at higher prices? 

That point was also made in Germany in the early 
days of inflation. And, as a matter of fact, the buying 
power of the German wage and salary earner steadily 
lagged behind the rise in prices. For example, in Janu- 
ary, 1922, the average income of the German worker 
was seven times that of the pre-war level. At the same 
time, prices had risen approximately thirty times pre- 
war levels. Bread sold at thirty times pre-war prices— 
eggs at fifty-five times—milk at twenty-eight times. 

Yet Germany found, first, that the hidden wealth of 
the country surpassed all expectations. This is a point 
all too frequently overlooked by economists and busi- 
ness executives in general. In every nation there are un- 
told reservoirs of wealth that are not charted in business 
graphs. These come to the surface when commodities 
become more valuable than money. 

That is precisely what happened in Germany. Al- 
though that country, presumably, had been bled white 
by the war and by post-war developments, the early 
days of inflation promptly brought an increase in busi- 
ness activity based on enlarged buying by the public. 
In other words, wages lagged behind, the country was 
apparently impoverished, yet rising prices were greeted 
with a rising volume of buying not only by the trade 
but by the masses. 

The more rapidly prices increased, the more rapid 
did the momentum of consumer buying become. Busi- 
ness boomed, unemployment decreased, and sales be- 
came altogether easy. There was even a large amount 
of senseless buying. The public was not only willing to 
buy, it was determined to spend as rapidly as possible. 

While it is not generally anticipated that inflation in 
this country will ever run wild as it did in Germany, this 
ability of the German people to buy, although prices 
outran income, is significant in that it may furnish an 
answer to those who want to know how our own people, 
with their depleted purses, are going to buy. Eventu- 
ally, matters did reach a stage in Germany where living 
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standards started to decline—but that was in the later 
and more violent stages of the depression. 

From the German manufacturer’s point of view, it 
was soon accepted as inevitable that prices would be 
higher in the future. Consequently, there ensued a 
veritable orgy of buying by manufacturers. Expressed 
in terms of the stock market, they went “short” of the 
mark. They put their money into raw materials, into 
new factories, new machinery, etc. This trend started 
almost simultancously with the real start of inflation 
and it was accelerated in direct ratio to the fall in the 
value of money. 

This is not to be taken to mean that German pro- 
ducers became panicky. But they were quick to see 
that inflation was going to result in a boom—that the 
consumer was going to be able and anxious to buy—and 
they jumped at their opportunities. Incidentally, Ger- 
many’s export trade also increased rapidly and played 
an important réle. 

In any event, it was not long before unemployment 
had been reduced to a minimum in Germany—factories 
worked night and day—the masses had money to spend, 
and they spent it rapidly. 

In their advertising, the German manufacturers did 
not use scare copy to any considerable extent. As a 
matter of fact, although price was featured more and 
more, the appeal was not so much a case of “buy now 
to avoid higher prices” as it was that the advertised 
price was the grundpreis, the rock-bottom price. Ad- 
vertisers even went to the trouble to point out that, 
actually, their prices had not advanced at all—that it 
was simply a case of prices being expressed in new terms. 
It is interesting to note that when prices began to sky- 
rocket, the plan was followed, in advertising, of quoting 
a base price, representing the pre-inflation level, and then 
instructing prospects to multiply that figure by the 
value of the mark at the day of purchase. 

Other manufacturers, however, foresaw pitfalls in 
price advertising. Moreover, they felt that the public 
was anxious to buy and that their principal job was, not 
to induce purchasing, but to. encourage the buying of 
the particular kind of merchandise they sold. 

The boom in German industry was very promptly re- 
flected in the volume of advertising. Manufacturers ad- 
vertised on a larger scale than ever before—or since. 


_ What Happened to 
the Price Guarantee 


Fro THE MERCHANDISING angle, one of the first 
reactions of inflation in Germany was to throw 
a spotlight on the price guarantee. Retailers and job- 
bers wanted protection on advance orders. The manu- 
facturers insisted that they could not afford to do so— 
that they could not obtain similar guarantees on their 
raw materials and labor costs. Eventually the dispute 
on this point became decidedly bitter, with the manu- 
facturers finally giving in. 

However, as the pace of the inflation quickened, manu- 
facturers found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
their guarantees. Many were reporting losses on opera- 
tions, although their factories were going full tilt, be- 
cause they were unable to pass price advances along to 
the trade rapidly enough. 

As a consequence, various trade associations developed 
modified price guarantee plans. Thus, in the textile 
field, the manufacturers changed their price guarantees 
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in two ways: They shortened the period of the guaran- 
tee, and they allowed themselves 10 per cent. leeway in 
prices. In other words, if they felt justified in doing so, 
they charged 10 per cent. more than the contract price 
agreed on in the price guarantee arrangement. 

The retailers did not submit willingly. They threat- 
ened boycotts, proposed alternative agreements, and 
even went to court. But the manufacturers had their 
way. They insisted that they could not grant long-term 
delivery at guaranteed prices unless they were in posi- 
tion to charge at least a part of any price advance that 
might occur during the interim. 

There, then, is a quick picture of what happened in 
the commercial phase of Germany’s inflation. The big 
point, from the standpoint of the American manufac- 
turer, is that the theory that an apparently impoverished 
people could not buy on a rising market was effectively 
exploded. The German masses bought—and bought in 
quantities never before approached. 


When England Left 
the Gold Standard 


N° LET US TURN to England. The gold stand- 
ard was suspended on September 20, 1931. 
England went off the gold standard due to an actual 
shortage of the precious metal. When the United States 
deserted the gold standard, it had a gold reserve that 
was just little short of an all-time peak. 

The immediate result in England was a rise in the 
price of the principal raw materials. Explained differ- 
ently, England’s decision to go off the gold standard re- 
sulted in a modified inflation, although money itself 
was not otherwise tampered with in any way. 

The jump in raw material prices, which was partly 
reflected in finished products, was not long maintained. 
One reason for this may be that not long after the de- 
cision to abandon gold, England’s financial position be- 
gan to improve. The country’s gold hoard increased. 
In any event, the price increase trend soon lost force 
and then prices began to drop. 

However, an immensely important point is that while 
the price level in England today is almost the same as it 
was in September, 1931, American prices have declined 
radically. Consequently, although there may not have 
been an actual inflation, there was a remarkable steadi- 
ness in the English price level which otherwise might 
have dropped at least as rapidly as did ours. 

It is also interesting to observe that since September, 
1931, industrial common stocks in England have ad- 
vanced 26 per cent., while in the United States they had 
declined 45 per cent. before our recent rise. 

In England, wages lagged behind the first increase in 
prices. At the same time, there was not the same urge 
to put money into merchandise that developed in Ger- 
many, because there was no real sign of inflation. As 
a result, although business improved slightly, unem- 
ployment continued at high levels and living standards 
declined slightly. 

This necessitated an increased attention, on the part 
of manufacturers and retailers, to giving better values. 
Manufacturers and retailers were forced to overhaul pro- 
duction and selling methods to achieve greater econo- 
mies. Advertising stressed price more than ever. Copy, 
as a whole, was made more solid, more substantial. Ad- 
vertisers looked more and ‘more for concrete results. 
Retailers cut out many service frills. 
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Manufacturers went in more strongly for market re- 
search. They kept closer track of variations of buying 
power in different parts of the nation. Advertising was 
scheduled for the more prosperous sections. 

Producers found it difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, to pass along increased raw material costs. Slightly 
increased volume, however, helped to prevent unit costs 
from getting out of hand. 

Advance buying did not increase to any considerable 
extent, first because hand-to-mouth buying in England 
has never reached the extremes achieved here, and 
second because the price increase was not sharp enough 
or maintained long enough to make retailers and jobbers 
anxious to stock up beyond their regular requirements. 

While the experiences of Germany and England are of 
general interest, they are by no means guideposts to 
what may happen here. Inflation’s reactions depend on 
such factors as the financial and commercial conditions 
preceding inflation, the type of inflation that is em- 
ployed, how it is put into effect, etc. These conditions 
in different countries are hardly likely to be similar. 

In other words, if we do have a real inflation, it will 
be a kind different from what was experienced in Eng- 
land and Germany. Its reactions will, therefore, be 
different also. 


But Our Inflation 
Will Be Different! 


E ARE TO HAVE controlled inflation. There- 

fore developments in this country will likely 
follow a course somewhat in between Germany’s early 
inflation days and England’s experiences of the last 
year and one-half. No sane person expects that prunes 
will sell, in our money, on the basis of 8,000,000 marks 
each, as they did in Germany. On the other hand, the 
proponents of inflation are hopeful that, by doing more 
than merely going off the gold standard, we will be able 
to give prices and business volume a more decided push 
than turned out to be the case in England. 

Careful study of the possibilities of the present situa- 
tion seem to justify certain conclusions: 

A price rise inspired by monetary inflation is an arti- 
ficial movement. It is not subject to the ordinary law 
of supply and demand. . 

A rising or fluctuating price market, if it receives its 
prime impetus from monetary inflation, is bound. to 
produce a feeling of uncertainty that will result in a 
general cry for a price guarantee of some kind—future 
delivery by manufacturers at guaranteed prices. 

There will be a natural tendency to order in larger 
quantities when prices move up. It may be necessary 
to develop policies that will put a damper on runaway 
buying tendencies. Speculative buying is as bad for 
business as hand-to-mouth buying. 

The off-quality manufacturer will remain a factor, 
and possibly become even more of a factor, should prices 
go up—especially if prices go up faster than income. 
His competition can be overcome by skilful advertising 
and sound merchandising work with retailers. 

Smart advertisers are going to hammer away at the 
American public, but they are going to base their ad- 
vertising on the knowledge that the American purse is 
depleted. People are not going to buy the way manu- 
facturers would like to see them, even in an advancing 
price market, unless advertising convinces them that 
they are getting quality at the lowest possible price. 
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~ WHO SHALL PAY for 
==  Covernment Utilities? 








IT IS ONLY JUST that those who benefit directly from government services pay the full cost. 


By 


WY 2:00: A pouBT the most persistent echo 
from our wailing-wall of depression is the 
cry for tax reduction. Directly or indirectly, it matters 
to us all. Yet we need the real functions of govern- 
ment, both today and also to meet genuine needs which 
the future may bring forth. 

Vast as is the proportionate cost of this now ap- 
parently devouring creature, Government, we must 
realize that it has been largely of our own devising. 
We have acquiesced, even if we have not contributed 
directly to its rearing. 

We have been the builders. Yet, in our panic, we 
must not tear down as recklessly as we have permitted 
growth. Government offers much that we need. Visu- 
alize the tearing up of our streets and highways. Pic- 
ture a community—congested, concentrated, throbbing 
with business and social life—with no central water 
supply, no sanitation, no police or court protection, no 
fire protection. Recall the little red schoolhouse on the 
hill, multiply it by thousands and thousands of indi- 
vidual small efforts to educate our masses of oncoming 
generations, and make some estimate of what we would 
do without our public school system. 

These are the kinds of things that are fundamental 
to community life and of direct benefit to all. They 
are the true functions of government. And if we are to 
preserve our standards of growth and development, and 
maintain for ourselves the distant but high horizon to 
which the eyes of even the pioneers of this country have 
always been lifted, we must go carefully about this 
thing of qualifying what we have built, lest we destroy 
the real progress we have made. 

There are two rightfully reducible costs in govern- 
ment. One is the elimination of the unjustifiable activi- 
ties or charges of government. The other is the dimin- 
ishing of the volume of unreasonable personnel and ex- 
pense of even the necessary activities of government. 
The latter is a matter of efficient operation, and the 
pressure of a determined electorate inevitably will pro- 
duce substantial economies in that field. 

Those factors affecting the unnecessary functions of 
government, or the unjustified allocation of costs in- 
volved in assumed functions of government are more 
difficult of approach. But still they can be modified, 
even if it is necessary to resort to judicial adjustment 
in our courts of equity. 

The most obvious of the inequitable charges on the 
general taxpayer are those costs of governmental 
agencies that have entered into the business of revenue- 
producing utilities where the charges made to con- 
sumers are insufficient to meet the costs of operation. 
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Whether these be postal services, waterworks, power and 
light, waterways, or other forms of governmental own- 
ership and operation, it is a rare case where the basis 
of revenue charges is sufficient to meet proper costs. 
Almost universally the general taxpayer is forced to 
contribute toward making up the deficits, which in 
effect become actual subsidies or gifts to the users. 

Where governmental agencies are engaged in the 
operation of revenue-producing services, the minimum 
selling basis of the service should be sufficient to pay 
all costs, including operating costs, interest, refunding 
or depreciation charges, and taxes. Only such a con- 
ception could be sustained in any court as an equitable 
theory of governmental ownership. 

Obviously it is inequitable for the community to 
use its general revenue for making up deficits incurred 
because of an insufficiency of charges from the operation 
of individual service facilities, where such revenues are 
a subsidized benefit to the limited portion of the com- 
munity actually using the services. Such a general 
tax levy, for the benefit of the relatively few users, is in 
effect an actual donation by the community. The 
larger the user, the greater the subsidy to the user at 
the expense of the general taxpayer. 

Revenue-producing services provided by governmental 
or state subdivisions are not truly governmental func- 
tions. The benefit is not general in nature; it is not 
usable as a benefit by all taxpayers. It is specific and 
confined solely to the users, who in all equity should 
pay at least the full cost of service. 


ou SERVICES are not even devised for the gen- 
eral good, but are for the specific good of 
the users only. This is attested by the fact that the 
users are presumed to be charged directly for this 
service, and these charges are in proportion to the quan- 
tity of service used by the individual consumers. This 
means that the activity is, in effect, a private benefit 
facility instead of a general benefit institution. 

Even if the service or property may be available for 
use by all citizens, it is not a general benefit. It is an 
individual benefit enterprise. The users can be and or- 
dinarily are separated from the non-users ; and the users 
are the sole beneficiaries of the limited nature of such 
services. Where a service is such that its benefit is con- 
fined to users who are individuals, easily segregated 
from non-users, we do not have a real governmental 
function of which the costs can be made fairly, a charge 
against the general community. 

Even in the extreme case where every citizen is a 
user, the benefit still would not be general but would 
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be specific, for some are greater users than others. To 


the extent that the full cost is not met by charges di- | 


rectly to users, the deficit would be made up by tax 
costs on the general community. Thus the larger the 
user, the greater the individual subsidy at the expense 
both of the average user and of the general taxpayer. 

A fair amount of taxes should be paid by such a 
facility on the basis that otherwise the lack of tax 
charges against the users creates an extra burden on 
the general community, which should be met by the 
individual user of the service as a proportional charge 
for a direct and solely individual benefit. Exemption 
from tax payments not only deprives the general treas- 
ury of these tax benefits, and increases the tax on the 
community, but further subsidizes the private user to 
the extent that such tax elimination lowers the direct 
cost to him at the expense of the community. 

It would seem that community or general tax charges 
are sustainable only for such governmental functions 
as are necessary and applicable to all the community. 


Pouce AND couRT protection, street cleaning, 
sanitary inspection, garbage disposal—all these 
are of such a nature and qualify as typical governmental 
functions. Fire protection, with its apparatus, water 
mains and hydrants, and personnel, is of a general 
benefit nature. While the benefits of these services 
sometimes can be allocated, in general they can not—as 
regards inspections, benefit to adjacent property owners 
in preventing spreading of fire, disease, or disturbances, 
and in the benefit to all property owners in reducing 
fire and health insurance rates and hazards. 

Water supply is not of a general benefit nature. It 
is a specific and limited benefit, and should be charged 
to the user at the full cost of producing the service. 
The value of a water system as a standby for fire- 
fighting might justify a general tax of some minor pro- 
portion, charged to fire prevention. 

The provision of electric current for power and light- 
ing is absolutely specific in its benefits, is limited to the 
users only, and carries no general benefit nature what- 
ever. It is in nowise a real governmental function. 

Sanitary sewers are specific and not general benefits, 
and usually are chargeable to the property holders di- 
rectly benefitted, who pay for the improvement. 

Streets, sidewalks, storm sewers and sewage disposal 
works partake of the nature of both specific and gen- 
eral benefits, and usually are so handled as a divided 
charge on the community and on adjacent property. 

Common practice, as in sewer and paving assessments, 
already has recognized the equity of some allocation of 
charges in proportion to benefit, But the bureaucratic 
tendency of government has extended itself unchal- 
lenged to other lines which are specific, and are limited 
in their benefits to individual users. It is in this field 
that governmental operation either can be curtailed to 
the benefit of the general taxpayer, or can be made the 
basis of a fair allocation of all cost charges directly to 
the user of such specific services. 

The equity of limiting to actual cost the minimum 
charges for governmentally provided, revenue-produc- 
ing services, as the lowest level of charges, is apparent 
when we undertake to estimate any basis for charges 
that are below the cost of production. Once we break 
through the cost level, where do we stop? There is no 
more reason for delivering a service at 10 per cent. be- 
low cost than there would be for delivering it at 40 or 60 
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or 90 per cent. below cost. In fact, there would be just 
as much logic in delivering the service free to all users, 
as there would be in delivering it at even 1 per cent. be- 
low cost. No level below cost has any logical basis. 

Actually, there is more logic in delivering this service 
free to all consumers and charging the total cost to the 
general taxpayer than there is in charging anything be- 
low the actual cost and making up the deficit from 
general taxes, as this would be more nearly a true and 
typical form of governmental function. Yet the ab- 
surdity of this is apparent. The absurdity of taxing 
the general taxpayer at all, to meet the cost of un- 
reasonably low utility service charges, should be equally 
apparent. The user of governmentally provided services 
—where rates, fees or charges are imposed on the user 
in proportion to use—must at least pay a charge that 
will meet the actual total of all operating, capital, and 
tax costs, if the user is not to be subsidized unfairly at 
the cost of the general taxpayer. 

Any discussion of governmentally operated business 
naturally brings up the question of its effect on private 
enterprise, and of the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
one as compared to the other. 

Our proposal involves no consideration of either merit 
or justification of governmental versus private enterprise 
activity. We have here not a measure of whether the 
government should enter into any respective activity, 
how it should be operated, or how its operation may 
affect private enterprise. We are discussing the position 
of the general taxpayer in relation to those activities of 
government for which he already is being taxed or may 
be taxed, and the unfairness of burdening this already 
overburdened group with inequitable taxes to be trans- 
ferred directly into the pockets of a limited group of 
consumers. We are advancing the proposal that the 
general taxpayer may be relieved of this unfair burden 
by a direct appeal to any court of equity. 

As a matter of fact, once this principle be established 
as a basis of governmental operation, several obvious 
results will follow. The soap-box appeal to the dema- 
gogic advocates of governmental operation will be ex- 
posed as ineffective if it should develop that when all 
proper charges are included in governmental operation, 
the cost of the service is little better, if as low, as 
competitive private operation, and that the pocketbook 
of the general taxpayer has been subsidizing these ser- 
vices for the benefit of others. The other important 
result will be that the great argument of private in- 
dustry, as to the inefficiency and ineffectiveness of gov- 
ernmental operation, will receive its full and ample 
test. Except for possibly lower interest rates for gov- 
ernmental capital, both government and private in- 
dustry will be on the same basis of having to meet capi- 
tal, operating, and tax costs directly from revenue. If 
private enterprise is more efficient, and more effective, 
government under these conditions can not -compete 
with it. It would have no reason to compete, and the 
public would not support it as a competitor. 

In any case, the most efficient service will survive, 
and the general taxpayer no longer will have the addi- 
tion to an already insufferable burden of direct sub- 
tractions from his own pocket for the immediate benefit 
of limited portions of the population, now in many cases 
receiving services below the cost of production as a 
gift from the general taxpayer. An equitable basis of 
governmental ownership will have been established— 
and general taxes will be lowered. 
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Are the Churches Downhearted? 


THE NEED for personal religion is forcing 

the churches to discard many criticized 

practices and build for themselves a new 
place in our social structure. 


Be: Mawnninc sees the whole world in dis- 
may, and Bruce Barton expects no emergence 
out of its distress in our lifetime. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick is not certain that our present civilization deserves 
to survive, and Stanley High notes a general trend away 
from organized religion. The Christian Century pictures 
defeatism as the mood of the churches, and the Lay- 
men’s Appraisal Commission, recently returned from 
the Far East, gives the impression that all the world 
religions are falling under the blight of materialism. 

Are we downhearted? No. 

Arrested by Dr. Fosdick’s vision of a general ecclesi- 
astical wreckage not far ahead, convinced that many 
churches with their feeble functioning, their too costly 
overhead, their inept organizations, their sparse attend- 
ance on Sunday and their social inefficiency on week- 
days, are not worth all they cost, yet one may venture 
to believe that there is opening an enlarging usefulness 
for churches which perceive that new occasions require 
new methods. 

But all who are intelligently interested in the future 
of the churches will re-think the problem through. 

Church statistics—no matter how they are exploited— 
rarely prove what is too often claimed for them. Un- 
mindful of Ellen Glasgow’s counsel that “the quality of 
belief is more important than the quantity”, church 
statistics continue to play up quantity, and denomina- 
tional discussion looks more and more like shadow- 
boxing. Church wealth did increase from $1,258,000,000. 
in 1906 to $7,000,000,000. in 1926, while our public 
schools even now are estimated to be worth no more 
than $4,677,000,000. Except perhaps in the case of 
Christian Science, church attendance, however, rarely 
matches church membership. In Protestant churches 
the estimated Sunday attendance of church members 
ranges from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent., though attend- 
ance in our public schools, stimulated by the truant 
officer, comes close to student enrolment. Evidently 
there can be no 100 per cent. church efficiency if from 
40 to 80 per cent. of church members do not expose 
themselves, at least once a week, to the inspiration of 
worship and of preaching. 

The piling up of overhead costs, due to the suicidal 
competition of sects in a country where today there are 
212 denominations (even though perhaps no more than 
one-fourth of them actually count), must be seen as it is. 
Since churches are exempt from taxation, they are in 
honor bound to justify the consideration which they 
thus receive. 

To build several Protestant churches in a community 
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where one, properly organized and well managed, would 
meet all needs, may be a violation of public trust, some- 
times perhaps an affront to public decency. If we, the 
people, must bear the extra burden of taxation due to 
the exemption of the churches from taxation, churches 
owe to us, as taxpayers, the conservation of resources, 
the avoidance of duplication, the wise administration of 
income, and the economical uses of machinery. 

Where one church can do the work, four churches 
should not in sheer denominational zeal carelessly be 
flung down to compete with each other in enrolling 
members, in campaigning for financial support, in hold- 
ing up the community by indirect appeals for help, and 
also in compelling many who are interested only in one 
church to pay heavier personal taxes because of the ex- 
emption of four churches from taxation. 

The competitive spirit, saturated as it usually is with 
worldliness, not infrequently defeats the larger purposes 
of religion. This is illustrated in the story of the per- 
fervid denominationalist in the small town in which 
four churches were struggling to exist where one church 
might perhaps have prospered, who, when asked by a 
visitor how his church was getting on, replied: “Not 
very well; but, thank God, the other churches are not 
doing any better.” 


HE WASTE Of spiritual values sinks deeper than 

the evils which competition brings. The two 
institutional churches developed years ago in New York 
City by Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Judson met a want then 
as keenly felt as it was seldom recognized. Recreational 
activities definitely organized in those Victorian days 
were not so much as recognized in schools, and the Y. M. 
C. A. was barely beginning to feel its way toward social 
usefulness. There had as yet emerged no institutional 
plan to keep city boys off the streets, and “Mary’s” 
place to meet “John” in the first approaches to court- 
ship was not allocated by any church. 

Such organizations as were associated with the church 
were regarded as the gateway to public worship and to 
personal religious life; and the large attendance on the 
services at St. George’s and other early institutional 
churches confirmed the age-long impression that it takes 
a congregation as well as a preacher to make a sermon, 

The earlier institutional churches were spiritually 
minded. Their societies were auxiliary to church at- 
tendance ; their purpose was the upbuilding of personal 
religion. But times have changed. Save in such in- 
stances as the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society, organizations often deny or neglect their 
spiritual responsibility to the church which freely fur- 
nishes them a meeting place. Oyster suppers, chicken 
dinners, “weenie” roasts and “entertainments” with paid 
orchestras that receive most of the profits, have not 
brought many to worship, or to listen to the preacher. 

Says “Sam” Shoemaker: ‘Awhile ago I read a book 
in which I found the entire organization-schedule of one 
local church. It read like a railroad time-table. My 
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head swam: I wondered what St. Paul would think of 
the whole thing. If you counted the number of people 
who went into the doors each week, it would reach into 
thousands. But I kept wondering what went into the 
people. Did any of the ministers and workers have 
time or energy left over for human beings, when they 
were through greasing and tending their towering ma- 
chinery? It was all built to help somebody. Every one 
of those organizations probably arose to meet a need. 
Some still help meet a need. But all of them? I have my 
doubts whether the machinery itself, the innumerable 
social-service and recreational activities, will by them- 
selves change or deeply help any large number of people. 
And the pity is that the little churches are just as much 
like these committeeized juggernauts as they can af- 
ford to be.” 

But religion is not dying. Never was religion show- 
ing a disposition to select more intelligently, from the 
brook which many churches have long been passing by, 
the five smooth pebbles with which to smite to earth 
the Goliath of the materialism that is sure to overcome 
the world, unless—without relinquishing or even quali- 
fying its own distinctive message—Christianity every- 
where codperates with the world religions at their best. 

Are we downhearted? No. 


EVER were more promising efforts appearing to 

develop such efficiency as the church has 

rarely known before. The redemption from seculariza- 

tion can not seem far away to those who have the eyes 

to see. The time can not be very remote when de- 

nominational wars will give way to a united war of 
personal religion against sin itself. 

Calvary Church in New York has recently compelled 
many Christian churches of our land to put first in their 
planning that personal religious life suggested and en- 
compassed by the words of Jesus: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all things 
else shall be added unto you.” 

By a spiritual technique of daily devotion and daily 
Bible study, Christian Science has created a church at- 
tendance far exceeding church enrolment, lifted church 
support above even the hardest times, and made en- 
trance into church membership far more difficult than 
into many an exclusive club. All churches may, in 
consequence, be more desired of men as time goes by; 
and attendance at the last may in consequence match 
membership. 

Better methods of bringing people to church are 
working steadily to high success at the historic Ascension 
Church in New York City, where societies merely for 
discussion (or to interest people on week-days and give 
them a good time) are being replaced by bands of 
workers who go out from the church to render spiritual 
service far and near. 

At St. Margaret’s in the Bronx, where the natural 
clientele from which to draw is small indeed, Rector 
and Deaconess have for years been working at the 
three-fold task of spiritualizing the organizations, of 
establishing in home and church the close personal 
relationship with individuals which is as yet in such a 
situation perhaps the only way to get spiritual results, 
and also converting a whole Parish into daily Bible 
readers. 

Possibly that is the reason why Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland in his extraordinary book on “Christian Unity 
in Practice and Prophecy” selects St. Margaret’s as the 
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Church which “has gone a long way in revealing the 
possibility of making a Protestant Episcopal Church a 
house of prayer for all people.” But there is still a long 
way to go. 

At last, too, the countless unchurched—learned and 
unlearned—who never come to services or even have 
speaking acquaintance with the minister, are receiving 
serious consideration. Humiliating as the experience is, 
the church at last is forced to realize that some way 
must be found to relieve the minister of time now 
given to tinkering and oiling church machinery, to keep- 
ing it going, and to “begging” for the payment of his 
salary that he may live as his position requires. He 
must have some time to make contact with those who 
lack interest in church, who refuse to attend worship, 
who deny that they want what the church offers, and 
yet at heart who need the best the church can ever give. 

Morris Markey is now home from his 16,000 miles 
visiting around America convinced that Americans care 
little for their churches, and that “Christianity is hardly 
to be considered as a force in American life.” 

If, as the Church is ever claiming, it is the Extension 
of the Incarnation of the Christ, who said He came “that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly”, the Church today must through its min- 
isters go out as Jesus went into the streets and byways 
where the unchurched are. Without pretense or offi- 
ciousness, but with tact and understanding, it must 
serve those who will not come to church, or welcome 
representatives of the church into their homes and hearts, 

The report of the Laymen’s Appraisal Commission 
after its study of foreign missions, need occasion no 
concern. As its chairman, Dr. W. E. Hocking of Har- 
vard, says, “There is no note of retreat in this report, 
no accent of despair”. The report lays down as its 
first principle that “missions should go on”. But the 
fact is not dodged that many church people at home 
have lost faith in missionary effort, and are giving less 
to its support than once they gave. Their faith must 
be restored if their support is to return. 

A new understanding of the missionary field would 
seem to be appearing. The suspicion long ago found 
lodgment in the church’s consecrated common-sense that 
missionary organizations here and there may require 
some alteration, and some re-adaptation. The emphasis 
must be somewhat shifted from preaching in the pulpit 
to sharing in every-day relationships the best one has 
with others. 

Back from their study of the foreign missionary sit- 
uation the Commission offers such an analysis of the 
situation as was foreordained to arrest attention, to be 
seriously considered, and, after much discussion and not 
a little criticism, both to be an inspiration at home and 
to have a definitely constructive influence abroad. 

‘Meanwhile the Commission will be patient. Having 
done a good work, they will bide their time; and yet, as 
Mrs. Harper Sibley intimates, they expect a_ better 
understanding of the missionary problem, and a larger 
codperation in the more inclusive terms of a highest 
common divisor instead of a least common multiple. 

Are we downhearted? No. 

We are simply looking for those five smooth pebbles, 
wherever they may be, of vital personal religion with 
which to smite full in the forehead the cosmic Goliath 
of a materialism now so menacing that the Laymen’s 
Appraisal Commission reports that “all the utterances 
of religious intuition are threatened with discard”. 
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Prepare for Planned Industry! 
































By 
ROGER W. BABSON 


LL 


G~ ARE the sacred white cows of yester- 
day’s economic régime. “Rugged in- 
dividualism” may still persist in the American 
scene, but if it does it is a state of mind and not 
the mind of the state any longer. Thundering at- 
tacks along a dozen economic fronts have, in the 
past two months, done more to level cherished 
traditions and century-held dogmas than anything 
that could happen short of an actual revolution. 
We have tossed the Constitution out the window. 
It has landed safely in the outstretched hands of 
President Roosevelt and he has promised to see 
that not a page of it suffers any real damage. 
Meanwhile, however, the President and not the 
Constitution is the final arbiter of power. Congress 
has, for all practical purposes, abdicated, and we 




















are heading on to uncharted seas with a shipload 
of experiments. So unprecedented are some of 
these in nature and kind, the consequences can 
hardly be foreseen. The period immediately ahead 
is tremendously important. 

Apart from these emergency measures there is pro- 
ceeding apace a new program of economic control over 
industrial forces of production and distribution which 
is not destined to fade out with the passing of the 
depression. From now on American business enters 
a distinctly new phase. No longer will persist the Jazs- 
sez-faire policy of the period which began after the 
Civil War and has continued ever since. 

The extent to which the Government will arbitrarily 
thrust itself into the driver’s seat in this industrial 
control program is going to depend-a whole lot upon 
how far industry itself is willing to go voluntarily. I 
happen to know, from my contacts with the leaders of 
industry, that they are willing and eager to enter into 
such intra-industry and inter-industry agreements as 
can be arranged without necessitating compulsory ac- 
tion on the part of Washington. 

The question in brief is not whether industry is going 
to be regulated, but How that regulation will be ap- 
plied. Personally, I believe that the trade associations, 
which have been languishing during recent years as 
more or less figure-heads of. industrial and trade co- 
operation, will now come sharply to life. Of course, 
even before the depression, trade associations were 
weakening under the menace of prosecution by the Gov- 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THE NEW REFEREE 
Now if the old warriors can be taught a little etiquette. 


ernment and persecution by the cut-throat minorities. 

Now, instead of giving trade associations the third 
degree, the Government is going to give them a partner- 
ship. This means that in the next few months trade 
associations will be revamped and perhaps revolu- 
tionized. In this connection the anti-trust laws will be 
either dumped, defied, or dodged. They can no longer 
be enforced if the Government is to carry out success- 
fully its plans for industry control. 

Of course whatever agreements industry may enter 
through the clearing-house channels of the various 
trade associations will have to receive the stamp of 
Washington approval. Prevention of price-cutting, along 
with regulation of wages and hours of labor, is the 
cardinal feature which the Government must require 
in these various industrial and trade agreements. And 
along with these things must also come the regulation 
of production for the purpose of preventing over- 
production and demoralization of markets. 

Organized labor enters the picture quite significantly 
as it is President Roosevelt’s earnest wish to have the 
workers share more and more in the fruits of industry 
in the period ahead. Here, in addition to the Presi- 
dent’s known tendency toward liberalism, may be seen 
the hand of Secretary of (Continued on page 58) 
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A NEW REPUBLIC POINTS THE WAY 


TO IMPROVED METHODS OF 





Spain Conquers Herself 


By ALFRED 


Ts YEARS AGO Spain’s foremost philosopher, 
Ortega y Gasset, provoked by a dictator’s de- 
cree that no education other than religious and patriotic 
would be permitted in that country, declared: “The 
Spaniards today need to conquer their own country.” 
Not since the Moslems were finally driven from power 
in 1492 have the Iberians seriously devoted themselves 
to a representative government of their own peninsula. 

In that year, 1492, the banners of Castile and of 
Aragon, which had so recently united the Galicians, the 
Asturians and the Basques in the north with the Cata- 
lans to the east and the Andalucians in the south, were 
planted in the New World. In 600 years, from the tenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, Spain had risen from the 
greatest state in Europe and the center of culture to 
the vastest empire the world has ever known. 

But when, two years ago, Spain settled down to 
conquer herself, she encountered obstacles of the ut- 
most gravity. The first great victory of regenerated 
Spain occurred when Alphonso XIII, the dashing royal 
sportsman, slipped out of Madrid into exile. This was 
on April 14, 1931. Just a decade before, Alphonso, with 
his usual bravado, had sent a nonchalant telegram over 
the heads of the general staff and the Moroccan High 
Commissioner. It consisted of four fatal words: “Hur- 
rah for the advance!” It ordered the Spanish troops to 
make an impossible attack against the wild mountain 
tribesmen of Morocco. The Spanish loss was incredibly 
large and savage. Thousands of homes throughout 
Spain were filled with tragedy. Alphonso’s telegram 
had sealed his own doom as well. Spain awoke from her 
long lethargy. 

One year later, in an effort to reduce growing critical 
sentiment, Alphonso dissolved Congress and suppressed 
freedom of thought, speech, and pen. Eight years of 
dictatorship under General Primo de Rivera followed 
this high-handed action. During this period Spain was 
schooled for the bloodless revolt which the rising desire 
for a return to the ancient privilege of self-government 
brought about in 1931. 

Back in the twelfth century, the men of Spain said 
to the first Alphonso: “We, who are as good as you, 
swear to you, who are no better than ourselves, to ac- 
cept you as our sovereign lord provided you observe all 
the statutes and laws, but not if you fail to do so.” 
The tenth Alphonso introduced despotism. The thir- 
teenth Alphonso paid the penaity. 

During the first seven of the past twenty-six months 
that the Republic has been in power, deputies were 
elected to a congress, a new constitution was created, a 
president was selected, and fairly good order was main- 
tained despite the economic hurricane and the heavy fire 
recently directed against all democratic institutions. 

Gladstone, the British statesman, declared that the 
United States’ Constitution was “the greatest work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and heart of 
man”. No less promising is the new constitution of 
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Spain. Completed in 141 days, it is so surprisingly 
modern that through it Spain has jumped from medieval- 
ism to the first rank of democracies. 

In this new constitution the intellectuals and the 
youth of Spain, who are the leaders of the new move- 
ment, have remembered that their great Cervantes said: 
“War is a school where the covetous grow rich and the 
free prodigal.” War cannot ‘now be declared by Spain 
unless sanctioned through the machinery of the League 
of Nations. 

The army, long a symbol of tyranny and oppression 
to the working classes, and an expense out of all pro- 
portion to its use since Spain no longer has colonial pos- 
sessions, has been drastically reduced. Many officers, 
who previously numbered one to every ten men, have 
been retired. Among other enlightened provisions of 
the new Spanish deal are woman suffrage, the elimina- 
tion of capital punishment, and the prohibition of sale 
of munitions to any other nation. 


pare the most far-reaching measure of social 
reform enacted outside of Russia since the 
World War is the Agrarian Reform Bill which was 
passed by the Spanish Cortes last September. With 
approximately the same area as Germany, Spain has 
had only half as many land owners. Her agrarian situ- 
ation has been the most archaic in Europe, especially 
in southern and central Spain, a region of vast estates. 
This act dispossesses the nobility of its vast land hold- 
ings, allows a partial indemnification therefor, and con- 
templates the use of these lands by farm laborers— 
who have no lands of their own—and small land owners. 
In this way the Government hopes to elevate the posi- 
tion of the peasant and increase the production of agri- 
culture—Spain’s most important economic pursuit. 

The most acute problem which has faced the Spanish 
Republic has been the demand for autonomy on the 
part of several of the more independent provinces. 
Catalonia, the most prosperous, highly industrialized, 
and perhaps modern part of Spain, has for years vio- 
lently opposed the centralizing policy of Madrid. By 
the exercise of rare resourcefulness, the leaders of the 
Republic have avoided a situation of the utmost danger 
by granting a large measure of autonomy to Catalonia. 

Lastly, but of first significance, is the new spirit of 
self-confidence, self-respect, and hope that has been 
born of the Republic. Spain is emerging from that long 
dismal epoch which was so completely controlled by an 
absurd idea of chivalry, of religious fanaticism, and of 
exalted predominance of form over the essence of things. 
The people, too long tricked by the Hapsburgs and 


’ Bourbon dynasties, are convinced that good government 


is possible. They believe that modern institutions, if 
honestly administered, will ultimately eliminate greed, 
graft, disease, and ignorance, and restore Spain to the 
grandeur that was hers in her “Age of Gold”. Thus Spain 
may make a contribution to better world civilization. 
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Foreign CARTOONS of the U Month 


From De Notenkraker 
(Amsterdam) 





















|» ARTER THE ROYALSCOT” 
\ THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 


From the London Express 


GERMAN NAZI GOVERNMENT: 

"Now after this little operation DERRICK 

(drawing the teeth of the Ger- 

man press) you will get a nice 

collar and be able to do what— 
1 like." 


A LITTLE FUN is poked at England's Premier, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, on the occasion of his recent visit to Washington. 


HITLER SETS HIS WORLD 
ON A FIRM FOUNDATION 
(A Polish View) 


From Mucha (Warsaw) 























e From the London Evening News From De Groene Amsterdammer 
n THE GOLDEN CALF (Observing the indecision of France, HITLER: “THANK HEAVENS—ALONE AT LAST." 
last of its dwindling congregation): “Now don't say that Germany is isolating herself from the confidence of the world. 

you, too, are turning sceptic!" 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT states that 
the stories of Jewish persecutions are lies. 
This Berlin cartoon pictures the fate of false 
propagandists. 






















From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 

AMERICAN GANGSTERS (as the Dutch fancy them): "Now that Roose- 

velt is letting drink in, there's nothing to do. We shall have to join the 
German Nazis." 





\ DAT SARE 


From the Glasgow Evening Times 


A CYNICAL British view of the possibility of anything constructive arising from the 
meeting of Premier MacDonald and President Roosevelt. 
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From Pravda (Leningrad) 
THE NEW GERMAN State Machine as viewed by a 
Russian satirist. He sees a Hitler regime fully as 
bloody as any that anti-Soviet critics have so often 
pictured of the Stalin government. 
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From De Groene Amsterdammer 


JUSTICE AND FREEDOM under the 
dictatorship. An allegory of Hitler's 
promised kingdom. 












British Exchequer): 





From the London Daily Express 

BRITISH TAXPAYER (To Executioner Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 

“It hasn't been dull waiting this time. I'd almost forgotten 
that we're the next turn." 
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Inflation and Farm Relief 


U. S. off the gold standard 
. .. The President, Senate, and 
House tackle inflation and 
farm relief. 


NFLATION raises its head in the Senate 

(April 17). While that body is de- 
bating a farm bill embracing the Ad- 
ministration plan for raising agricultural 
price levels (passed by the House late 
in March) and the plan to relieve the 
farm mortgage burden passed 387 to 12 
(April 13) by the House, Montana’s 
Senator Wheeler offers an amendment 
providing for free coinage of silver at the 
old Bryan 16 to 1 ratio. The amendment 
is defeated 43 to 33, but the vote shows 
an increase of 15 inflationists since Jan- 
uary. President Roosevelt immediately 
calls Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, the 
leading inflation advocate, to a White 
House conference. 


Tue Unirep States goes off the gold 
standard (April 19) as President Roose- 
velt puts an export embargo on all gold 
except that already earmarked. The 
action is believed due to a hope that it 
will help end the continued domestic 
deflation; and to a desire to put this 
country on an equal trade and currency 
footing with other non-gold countries. 
Prices of commodities and speculative 
stocks start a gradual rise. In terms of 
the dollar, the pound and franc rise 
until the pound is worth (May 6) $4.05 
—its highest value since England left 
the gold standard; and until the franc 
reaches (May 5) 4.75 cents, highest since 
1928, when the new franc was established 
on a devaluated gold basis. As the em- 
bargo is declared, gold holdings of the 
Federal Reserve System are $3,365,- 
595,000—or slightly under the all-time 
high of September, 1931. Approximately 
$700,000,000 in gold or gold certificates is 
still being hoarded in the United States. 


PresipENT ROOSEVELT sends the Senate 
a plan for controlled inflation (April 
20), and Senator Thomas introduces it 
as an amendment to the farm bill. 
Methods urged by leading inflation 
schools are included to permit—but not 
force—the following steps: 1. The Fed- 
eral Reserve could purchase up to 
$3,000,000,000 worth of government se- 
curities, or securities in corporations in 
which the Government is the principal 
stockholder. 2. The Treasury could issue 
$3,000,000,000 in new currency to be used 
in retiring federal obligations; 4 per 
cent. of the new currency would be 
taken from circulation annually. 3. An 
executive order could reduce the gold 
content of the dollar as much as 50 per 
cent. 4. The Treasury could accept 
$100,000,000 in silver—valued at not 
more than fifty cents an ounce—on any 
foreign government’s debt to the United 
States. 
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The March of Events 


April 12 to May 15 


THE SENATE passes (April 28) the farm 
relief-inflation bill, 64 to 20. Its final 
form provides farm mortgage relief by 
issuing $2,000,000,000 in government 
bonds, carrying 4 per cent. interest, 
which the Federal Land Banks are au- 
thorized to exchange for farm mort- 
gages on which they would reduce the 
interest rates to 4% per cent. Agricul- 
tural prices are to be boosted by allow- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
duce the production, regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, and tax the first 
processors of basic products. To this 
section the Senate has added a “cost 
of production” guarantee empowering 
the Secretary of Agriculture to fix min- 
imum prices. The inflation provisions 
are those suggested by the President, 
with two exceptions: 1. The Wheeler- 
King amendment would authorize un- 
limited silver coinage at a fixed ratio to 
gold set by the President. 2. Not more 
than $200,000,000 in silver could be ac- 
cepted in payment of war debts. 


House acceptance of the Senate infla- 
tion amendment to the farm bill is 307 
to 86 (May 3). The bill now goes to a 
conference of the two bodies, where 
differences in the farm relief provisions 
must be ironed out. 


Last point of conflict between the 
House and Senate bills is eliminated 
(May 10) as the Senate votes 48 to 33 
to strike out its own “cost of production” 
guarantee. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT signs (May 12) 
the farm relief-inflation bill, thus com- 
pleting action on a bill which gives him 
the greatest economic powers held by 
any peace-time Executive. 


Economic Conference 


Washington conversations ... 
Tariff truce . . . The French 
debt. 


poo Premier Herriot of France sails 
from New York (April 29) after 
spending five days in Washington, where 
he and President Roosevelt considered 
French and American viewpoints of the 
world crisis and objectives of the com- 
ing World Economic and Monetary Con- 
ference. Three days before, Prime 
Minister MacDonald of England had con- 
cluded similar conversations. Washing- 
ton announcements had indicated that 
the United States agreed with both 
France and England on the necessity of 
lowering trade barriers, reéstablishing 
monetary standards, maintaining equili- 
brium of international exchange, rais- 
ing world commodity prices, and pro- 
viding credit expansion. In the follow- 
ing weeks, representatives of Canada, 
Argentine, Italy, Mexico, China, and 
Germany arrive in Washington to dis- 











cuss the world economic _ situation. 


Eicut world powers, largely due to 
United States insistence, sign an agree- 
ment (May 12) pledging themselves to 
refrain from creating any further trade 
restrictions before or during the Con- 
ference. Members of the Conference 
organizing committee which sign are the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Nor- 
way; and they urge that when the Con- 
ference opens in London on June 12, 
the fifty-eight other participating na- 
tions join the tariff truce. President 
Roosevelt announces (May 13) that in 
view of the truce, provisions of the 
farm-inflation bill calling for acreage re- 
ductions and imposition of processing 
taxes will be held in abeyance. 


AMBASSADOR DE LABOULAYE carries out 
instructions from Paris by calling on 
President Roosevelt (May 12) to in- 
form him that the French cabinet will 
ask the Chamber of Deputies to make 
the over-due December debt payment 
at once, providing that the United 
States will agree to a war debt mora- 
torium during the Fconomic Conference. 


Government 


U. S. and arms .. . Legisla- 
tion for homes, railroads, se- 
curities, and states .. . Muscle 
Shoals. 


N EMBARGO preventing shipment of 
war materials from the United 
States when their receipt by any other 
nation may “provoke or encourage the 
employment of force in the course of a 
dispute” is approved (April 17) by the 
House. Similar to a measure proposed 
during the Hoover Administration, it 
provides that the Executive shall first 
consult with other arms producers. It 
now goes to the Senate, where the For- 
eign Relations Committee takes it under 
consideration. 


THE UNITED StTaTES moves closer into 
the family of nations as Norman H. 
Davis tells the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference (April 26) that the United 
States endorses the idea of international 
consultation when wars threaten. He 
also supports the French thesis that se- 
curity measures are necessary for dis- 
armament. “We are prepared to make 
very: great efforts to assist in the main- 
tenance of peace when a determination 
to preserve peace is evidenced. .. .” 


Smatt home owners are to be helped 
under the terms of legislation for which 
President Roosevelt secures House ap- 
proval (April 28). In submitting his plan 
for relief of the home mortgage situa- 
tion he had said (April 13) that it is 
“a declaration of national policy” to 
protect home ownership. The House 
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bill provides that Federal Land Banks 
organize a Home Owners Loan Corpor- 
ation, empowered to issue $2,000,000,000 
in 4 per cent. bonds, to be exchanged 
for mortgages on homes worth less than 
$15,000. Following the exchange, mort- 
gage interest rates would be reduced by 
the Banks. 


PresiENT Roosevett’s plan for devel- 
oping the Tennessee Valley is furthered 
as the Senate passes (May 3) the Norris 
Muscle Shoals bill and sends it to con- 
ference with a similar bill passed (April 
25) by the House. Both bills set up a 
Tennessee River Authority in charge of 
Muscle Shoals proper, electric develop- 
ment, flood control, and _ forestation. 
They differ chiefly in that the Senate 
bill would have the Government either 
produce fertilizer on a limited experi- 
mental scale or lease its facilities to a 
commercial corporation, while the House 
bill would have the government manu- 
facture and sell fertilizer commercially. 


A Feperat Coérdinator of Transporta- 
tion in charge of the three great regional 
groups into which the country’s rail- 
roads would be divided is the keynote 
of the emergency railroad relief bill 
which Congress receives (May 4) from 
the President. Designed as a temporary 
measure to be in effect until completion 
of the permanent program on which the 
Administration has promised to embark 
next year, the bill would let the rail- 
roads help themselves by joint agree- 
ments on rates and routes. Provision 
is made for the retroactive repeal of the 
recapture provision of the transportation 
act of 1920, under which the country’s 
railroads now owe the Government ap- 
proximately $340,000,000. 


No corporation paying an officer, di- 
rector, or an employee more than 
$17,500 a year would be eligible to re- 
ceive Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loans, under the terms of a rider to 
a bill passed by the Senate (May 4) 
and sent to the House. This complete 
change of heart—a year ago the Senate 
refused to vote a salary restriction of 
$100,000—is made in the bill authorizing 
the Corporation to buy or lend on pre- 
ferred stock of insurance companies. 


By rapio, the President reviews (May 
7) the first two months of his admin- 
istration and outlines his hopes for the 
future. “Inflation” will be used “when, 
as and if” necessary to raise “commodity 
prices to such an extent that those who 
have borrowed money will, on the aver- 
age, be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they bor- 
rowed.” Of new emergency measures 
he is planning, he says they look toward 
“a partnership between government and 
farming, industry, and transportation.” 


ACTING in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s late-March request for legislation 
to protect security buyers by requiring 
wide publication of security informa- 
tion, the Senate (May 8) passes a bill 
similar to that already passed (May 5) 
by the House. Both bills call for 
Federal Trade Commission supervision 
by registering securities sold in inter- 
state commerce. 
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Tue $500,000,000 state relief bill which 
Senators Costigan, La Follette, and: Wag- 
ner, and Representative Lewis have 
long advocated is signed (May 12) by 
the President. It goes to him from a 
conference committee to which it had 
been sent by the House on April 21 and 
by the Senate late in March. There its 
differences had been adjusted so that in 
final form it creates a new office of 
Federal Relief Administrator. Of the 
total distribution he will make from 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds, half is to be shared equally by 
the states, and half distributed on the 
basis of $1 of federal aid for each $3 
of state aid. 


Appointments 
Aides of the Administration. 


A. Berte, Columbia University 

* professor, member of the Coolidge 

National Transportation Committee, 

named to the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation as special assistant in rail- 
road problems (April 12). 


Mrs. NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, named Di- 
rector of the Mint (April 26). First 
woman Governor of any state, she be- 
came Governor of Wyoming in 1925. 


FREDERICK E. Murpuy, newspaper pub- 
lisher; Henry Morgenthau Sr., former 
Ambassador to Turkey; George C. Haas, 
member of Federal Farm Board—leave 
for Geneva (May 3) to represent the 
United States at a conference of the 
four nations which control 90 per cent. 
of world wheat exports: Canada, Argen- 
tine, Australia, and the United States. 


Hucu S. Grsson, confirmed by the 
Senate as Ambassador to Brazil (May 
4). Present Ambassador to Belgium; 
United States delegate to many Euro- 
pean conferences. 


Warren DELANO Rossins, confirmed as 
Minister to Canada (May 4). Distant 
relative of the President; has long diplo- 
matic record in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


LaurRENcCE A. STEINHARDT, New York, 
confirmed as Minister to Sweden (May 
4). Lawyer; philanthropist; advocate 
of lower trade barriers. 


A. Sumner WELLEs, Maryland, sails 
from New York (May 4) as Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba. In charge of Latin-Amer- 
ican division of State Department under 
President Harding. 


Dave HENNEN Morris of New York, 
nominated as Ambassador to Belgium 
(May 4). Close friend of the President; 
lawyer; Democrat. 


Evcene R. Brack, Governor of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, nominated 
to membership on Federal Reserve 
Board (May 10). Understood to be 
successor of Eugene Meyer as Governor 
of Reserve Board. 


Mrs. Rut Bryan OweEN sails for Den- 
mark (May 11) as United States Min- 
ister. First woman to represent United 
States abroad; daughter of William Jen- 


nings Bryan; represented northern 
Florida in 71st and 72nd Congresses. 


Georce N. Peex of Illinois, named 
Chief Administrator of farm sections of 
farm-inflation bill (May 12). Former 
dealer in farm machinery. Active leader 
in farm organizations. 


Other Nations 


Discouragement for Mussolini 
. . Murder in Peru .. . Para- 
guay calls it war. 


- Spain’s first municipal elections since 
the 1931 Conservative defeats forced 
King Alphonso from the throne, Con- 
servative candidates score heavily over 
their Liberal opponents (April 23). 


Premier Mussouini’s plan—tacitly 
backed by Prime Minister MacDonald 
—to secure treaty revision through a 
conference of France, Italy, England, and 
Germany receives a set-back (April 24). 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Jugoslavia openly contem- 
plate an agreement pledging resistance 
to any efforts to alter the Versailles 
Treaty. 


Pervu’s President Sanchez Cerro is as- 
sassinated (April 30) immediately after 
reviewing 30,000 new troops before their 
departure for the Leticia district. The 
Cabinet immediately resolves itself into 
an emergency junta, declares martial 
law, and assumes executive powers. 
Major General Oscar Benavides is 
chosen as provisional President. 


TuroucH Ambassador Grew in Tokyo, 
the United States is given definite as- 
surance by Japan (May 3) that Man- 
chukuo will observe the open door in 
China, as defined in the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922. 


Paraguay formally declares war 
against Bolivia in the Gran Chaco (May 
10). The action is taken after eleven 
months of undeclared but active hostili- 
ties in which more than 50,000 have 
been killed. It follows by six days the 
end of conciliatory efforts by the ABC- 
Peru group. 


British Empire 


England and the Soviet... 
Irish oath . . . Exchange fund 
. . « Gandhi's fast. 


Ss" JoHN Srimoy, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, tells the House of Commons 
(April 25) that the embargo on 80 per 
cent. of Russian imports is justified and 
should become effective the next day 
as scheduled by a previous government 
order (April 19). The embargo was ap- 
proved on the same day that Russia, 
trying six English engineers on charges 
of sabotage and spying, expelled three, 
acquitted one, and imprisoned two. Rus- 
sia retaliated (April 22) by ending all 
purchases in England. 


Eamon bE Vatera’s long fight to make 
it unnecessary for members: of the Irish 
Dail and Senate to give an oath of al- 
legiance to the King of England is won 
(May 3). Twice refused by the Senate, 

Continued on page 59 
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In Codperation with the American Civic Association 


Cincinnati Presents 
An Ultra-Modern Temple of Transportation 


Cswcornas, Ou10, is justly proud 
of her new $41,000,000 Union 
Terminal Station which was dedicated 
the last day of March. This ultra-mod- 
ern temple of transportation comprises 
a group of twenty-two buildings and oc- 
cupies 287 acres of ground. It boasts of 
such refinements as a newsreel theater— 
air-cooled in summer—a waiting room 
with leather chairs arranged in informal 
groups, private dining rooms as well as 
tea shops and restaurants, murals and 
mosaics of historic civic developments, 
and the latest in modern architectural 
design throughout. The station central- 
izes Cincinnati’s formerly scattered facil- 
ities for the despatch of freight, passen- 
ger, express, and postal traffic. Serving 
seven railroads it can accommodate 
daily 17,000 passengers and 216 trains 
moving in and out over a maze of ninety- 
four miles of tracks. 

For many years Cincinnati has recog- 
nized that she needed a Union Terminal. 
Standing as she does in the strategic posi- 
tion between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Mississippi, the city has been a rail 
center since 1845, when the Little Miami 
Road, on its maiden run, sent the first 
train into Cincinnati. Today seven roads 
converge in the city. In the past these 
were served by five gloomy stations to 
the great inconvenience of transfer traffic. 
So the movement in favor of a central 
terminal grew. 

There was needed, then, an influential 
leader willing to spend time and effort 
in convincing citizens and rail heads of 
the practicability of such an undertak- 
ing. George Dent Crabbs, President of 
the Philip Carey Company and a leader 
in civic affairs, adopted the. cause. Mr. 
Crabbs succeeded in rousing necessary 
support, and the city and Terminal Com- 
pany codperated to make the enterprise 
a success. 

For years rail traffic in Cincinnati had 
been hampered by floods. An elevated 
site, centrally located within a mile of 
other public buildings, was selected for 
beauty and convenience. Work started 
in August, 1929, and five roads, flooded 
out of their old stations, moved into new 
quarters in March, 1933, a fortnight be- 
fore the scheduled opening. 

The Terminal is a handsome structure 
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THE HALF-DOME FACADE of Cincinnati's new terminal is decorated with stone 


carvings by Maxfield Keck. 


Individual traffic lanes take care of bus, taxi, and 


private car service. 


of Spartan simplicity. The half-dome 
facade looks out over a_ landscaped 
parkway 500 feet wide and 1400 feet 
deep. An _ illuminated fountain sur- 
rounded by green lawns stands in the 
center foreground of the plaza between 
sweeping traffic lanes. To prevent con- 
fusion, separate station entrances are 
provided for buses, taxis and private 
cars, and the traffic to and from the 
station is highly segregated and there- 
fore orderly. Stone carvings of symbolic 
figures on each side of the lunette win- 
dow space above the main entrance were 
executed under the supervision of Max- 
field Keck. And Paul Cret of Philadel- 
phia acted as architectural adviser and 
critic of the exterior design. 

Through swinging doors the visitor first 
enters a vast semi-circular concourse 
roofed by a half-dome whose clear 
height is 106 feet. Above the ticket win- 
dows and marble lighting columns are 
mosaics by Winold Reiss depicting the 
advance of transportation from the days 
of the Indian dog travois to the modern 
air cruiser, and the stages in the de- 
velopment of civilization and industry in 
Cincinnati. 

Behind the main concourse are the 
baggage rooms which, in turn, open on 
the main waiting room 450 feet in length 
and 80 feet wide. In place of conven- 
tional rows of hard benches the traveler 
finds leather chairs arranged informally 


between stairways and ramps to the train 
platforms below. Here he may rest com- 
fortably and admire the silhouette 
mosaics which decorate the walls. These 
colorful panels were executed from car- 
toons by Winold Reiss and are a worth 
while addition to the art treasures of 
Cincinnati. In simple form and line they 
present the main industries which have 
gone into the making of the city. Here 
are seen artisans fashioning a piano, 
printers and lithographers in their shops, 
and workers in leather and hides. At 
one end of the room is a mosaic map of 
the world with time changes indicated. 


ANY OTHER features of the new 

Terminal contribute to the 
pleasure of the traveler. There is the 
perfectly equipped small theater in which 
the newsreel helps to while away a 
tedious hour of waiting. There are well 
appointed and decorated shops, lounges 
for men and women with soft chairs and 
good reading light at all times. There 
are inviting lunch and tea rooms and 
private dining rooms for the fastidious 
guest or for parties. 

Departing from old standards, builders 
have given special attention to lighting 
and the cheery atmosphere of the station. 
Fixtures were designed to fit‘in with the 
architectural design of each room. In- 
direct lighting and a system of dimming 
is used to prevent glare. There is plenty 
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of window space allowing sunshine and 
daylight to make artificial illumination 
almost unnecessary on bright days. 

Other units in the Terminal group are 
the $3,000,000 mail building which is open 
day and night, the engine terminal, 
roundhouse, and utility buildings. The 
city reconstructed Lincoln Park in keep- 
ing with the Terminal design, making the 
approach one of the most beautiful in 
America. Another project completed in 
connection with the Terminal is the west- 
ern hills viaduct, running from the west- 
ern station plaza above industrial Cin- 
cinnati, to the residential hills beyond. 
This colossal work was undertaken 
jointly by the city, the Terminal Com- 
pany, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The graceful span is 3,500 feet 
long and cost $3,500,000. Ten lanes feed 
traffic into its double-deck roads. 

The design and construction of the 
Terminal buildings were directed by Col- 
onel Henry M. Waite, Chief Engineer for 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company. 
Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner 
of New York City were the architects for 
the passenger station proper, and the 
general contractor was James Stewart & 
Company, Inc., of New York. Railroads 
using the terminal are: Big Four, Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Southern, 
Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


New York's 
Knickerbocker Village 


NOTHER TWO BLOCKS of gloomy tene- 
A ments in New York City are being 
razed this month to make room for a 
new group of model apartments for 
white-collar workers. The project has 
been undertaken by the Fred F. French 
Company with the aid of an $8,075,000 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

“Knickerbocker Village”, as the group 
is called, will cover an area of 219,000 
square feet in that lower east part of 
the city bounded by Catherine, Monroe, 
Cherry, and Market Streets, near the 
Manhattan Bridge. The cost of the 
building and land is estimated to be 
about $9,300,000 so that the loan repre- 
sents 85 per cent. of the total cost. 

For a long time the dilapidated tene- 
ments which are coming down have been 
recognized as a disgrace to the living 
conditions in New York. The erection of 
modern houses will mark a vast im- 
provement in that section of the city. 
In announcing his plans Mr. French 
pointed out the value of construction in 
terms of employment and money turn- 
over at this time. Said he: 

“While relief in the form of wages is 
vital just now, we must not ignore these 
other less tangible factors, such as the 
general increase in purchasing power 
and the stimulation to public confidence, 
which result from all such activity. 

“I firmly believe that the importance 
of putting wages into the pockets of the 
buying public, at this time, cannot be 
over-estimated and that it is the most 
sound and far-reaching method of un- 
employment relief. 

“The real economic significance of 
‘Knickerbocker Village’ lies in the fact 
that every dollar used for wages and 
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materials in connection with this devel- 
opment will be spent over and over 
again—and this at a time when in- 
creased buying will go far toward restor- 
ing confidence. ... 

“It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of men who will find employment, 
the number of workers whose jobs will 
be made safer through increased confi- 
dence, the number of industries through- 
out the country which will be given im- 
petus as a result of the loan which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
made for our project here in New York.” 


Roadside Beauty 
in Arkansas 


Fo MANY YEARS bill-boards have de- 
faced the roadside beauty of ap- 
proaches to Hot Springs National Park 
in Arkansas. Nineteen different bath 
house owners proclaimed their services 
from the highways to those in search of 
healing mineral waters. Today there is 
a movement to beautify the roads, and 
bath proprietors have agreed to refrain 
from bill-board or wall-sign advertising. 
It is hoped that other business men of 
Hot Springs will join this public-spirited 
group and remove their signs. 


Buffalo Lists 
1932 Improvements 


ESPITE THE DEPRESSION Buffalo, New 

York, continues to make substantial 
progress in public improvements. In 
addition to the completion of projects 
for which contracts had been let pre- 
viously, the labor of welfare men was 
enlisted last year to landscape and clean 
up unsightly areas. The skyline of the 
Civic Center on Niagara Square has 
been rounded out by the completion of 
the new City Hall and the New York 
State Office Building. Civic leaders now 
urge the erection of the new Federal 
Building on the Civic Center. This will 
add dignity to the present group and 
will relieve over-crowding in the old 
Post Office. 


A Model 
Industrial City 


INGSPORT, TENNESSEE, in the heart of 

the Tennessee River Valley country 
which will soon become the laboratory 
for President Roosevelt’s great land plan- 
ning project, is in many respects one of 
the most remarkable examples of mod- 
ern industrial city planning in America. 
In 1912 this remote region boasted only 
two farmhouses. By 1915 it had de- 
veloped into a small agricultural com- 
munity of about 900 inhabitants. Then 
came the railroad and four years later 
Kingsport was a flourishing city of 
10,000 people. Rich stores of natural 
wealth--coal, timber, limestone, silica, 
and other materials valuable in manu- 
facture—were found and important in- 
dustries were established. 

Development promised to be so rapid 
and extensive that the railroad com- 
pany and industrial officials realized the 
need for careful planning. A town plan- 
ner and an architect were engaged. 

The result is one of the best planned 
industrial communities in the annals of 
modern town planning. Industrial waste 
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has been prevented by a scheme of co- 
operative teamwork. The industria] a]. 
cohol plant, the dye works and the 
pulp mill all get their needed lime 
from the cement works; the tannery 
supplies the harness factory with leather; 
the extract used in the tannery comes 
from the extract plant, which turns its 
chips over to the pulp mill. All local 
industries purchase building material 
from the cement and brick works; the 
utilities company supplies power and 
water. Dye for the hosiery company and 
bleaching powder for the pulp company 
are manufactured at the dye works, 
Expansion plans for new industries were 
also worked out. Plans were made for 
a fertilizer plant to utilize the regional 
deposits of potash and phosphate and 
the tannery refuse, and for a packing- 
house to stimulate cattle raising and 
produce fertilizer material. 

In the quiet beauty and charm of its 
residential sections, Kingsport compares 
favorably with some of the celebrated 
model garden cities of England. There 
are many types of houses. The manu- 
facturing plants are located apart where 
their smoke, dust and noise cause least 
annoyance to the public. Workmen’s 
dwellings are set back from broad streets 
planted with shade trees. In fact, rest- 
ful surroundings and features usually 
associated only with the better class dis- 
tricts in industrial communities are the 
common lot of residents of Kingsport. 


New Art Gallery 
for Kansas City 


N= FALL will see the opening of the 
new $3,000,000 home of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Mr. Nelson was 
founder, owner, and publisher of the 
famous Kansas City Star. The building 
is of Indiana limestone, 400 by 175 feet, 
and contains two stories, a basement, and 
mezzanine. 

The central hall of the museum is of 
travertine with twelve black Pyrenees 
marble columns. It will be used to show 
tapestries and monumental sculpture. 
On the first floor also will be an open 
air Renaissance court of Mankato stone, 
a double cloister and fountain, fourteen 
permanent and three temporary exhibi- 
tion galleries for paintings, prints, and 
European decorative arts, and_ three 
period rooms: French Regency, English 
Georgian, and Spanish Renaissance. 

On the second floor there will be a 
great Chinese room with carved Ming 
ceiling and temple doors, a Chinese wall 
painting twenty by fifty feet, Chien Lung 
tile gateway, and galleries for Chinese 
bronzes, Japanese prints, Japanese deco- 
rative arts, Persian art works, Indian 
carvings, classical works, and American 
paintings. Five American interiors are 
planned for this floor. 

Acquisitions for the museum so far 
include: paintings by Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Hals, Titian, Poussin, Chardin, 
Hobbema, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rae- 
burn, Velasquez, El Greco, Murillo, 
Caravaggio, Veronese, Goya, and Millet; 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, and 
Renaissance sculpture; decorative arts; 
prints and drawings; and _ Oriental 
bronzes, as well as potteries, porcelain, 
and textiles. 
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Champions of the Farm Cause 


Cows ANYTHING other than wind 
and weather stimulate the 
prices of wheat and hogs, surely the 
present set-up in Washington should do 
so. The experimental farmer, the econ- 
omist, the farmer editor, the gentleman 
farmer are all in the saddle. Each of 
these men—Wallace, Tugwell, Murphy, 
and Morgenthau—has been thinking 
about crops and prices for years. Each 
has the eagerness of a zealot to boost 
the farm cause. 

Henry Wallace is the man who wields 
tremendous power under the Farm Bill. 
While not a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat 
—his father was Secretary of Agriculture 
in Harding’s cabinet—he is a Roosevelt 
enthusiast, and he intends to do business 
in Washington. 

“The young Secretary of Agriculture 
has been preoccupied all his life with 
farm problems,” writes Frank Belair in 
the New York Times Magazine. “Born in 
Iowa on an Adair County farm in 1888, 
he has lived all his life among the tall- 
corn growers. At twenty he was collect- 
ing varied specimens of Iowa’s maize 
from the far corners of the state, breed- 


‘ing and inbreeding them with the hope 


of producing a strain of seed corn that 
would give a higher yield per acre. 

“The outcome of his experiments was 
the development of a seed corn capable 
of yielding four to ten bushels per acre 
more than the commonly accepted va- 
riety. It became useless to enter any 
other product in the Iowa corn shows.... 

“As proprietor of Wallace’s Farmer 
after his father was called to Washing- 
ton, young Henry came into close con- 
tact with the problems of the farmers 
who read his weekly comment. Many a 
summer’s evening found him at the 
office mumbling into a dictograph replies 
to letters from perplexed husbandmen 
unable to raise enough to meet the mort- 
gage on the old farm... . 

“In matters concerning agriculture Mr. 
Wallace has proved himself a prophet 
during the last fifteen years. When the 
World War came to an end he already 


had been investigating its probable 
after-effects as they might be deduced 
from the sequence of past wars. A trea- 
tise he wrote in January, 1919, on 


‘Farming Depression in England Fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars’, pointed to 
the collapse of prices and the persistence 
of high fixed charges that brought on a 
deep agricultural depression beginning 
a few years after the end of these con- 
flicts. His conclusion was that the World 
War showed no aspects that would make 
the expectancy of the reconstruction 
period any different from that of the 
wars of a hundred years before. 

“It was during the period immediately 
following the war and preceding the 
collapse of the inflated farm values that 
Mr. Wallace, as contributing editor on 
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his father’s paper, Wallace’s Farmer, ran 
innumerable short editorials and lines 
in the journal which read: ‘Now is a 
good time to pay off your debts.’ 

“Three years later Mr. Wallace was 
saying that American foreign trade, the 
end of the telescope through which the 
farmer had been persuaded to look for 
prosperity, was in danger and depended 
for permanence on one of three things: 
The removal of the high tariff so that 
foreign countries might be able to sell 
enough in this country to pay for what 
they bought from us; the continued 
lending of money abroad in amounts 
sufficient to enable foreign countries to 
pay us their debts and have enough left 
over to buy our surpluses; the forgiv- 
ing of war debts. 

“These theses were familiar enough 
by 1932, but. they were not so well 
known or accepted ten years earlier.” 

At Mr. Wallace’s right hand sits a 
member of the President’s famed brain 
trust. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, was a profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia University 
before he went to Washington. Says 
Business Week: 

“Tugwell was born in Western New 
York, is forty-one years old, studied at 
the Wharton School of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Fellow academi- 
cians marvel at his rise at Columbia— 
from instructor to professor in eleven 
years. He is sure that the machine has 
created a new economy which our age 
has yet to accept. The Hoover policies, 
including rugged individualism, he at- 
tacks as protecting ‘privilege’ at the ex- 
pense of the country as a whole. One of 
his babies is the farm allotment plan.” 

Dr. Tugwell has been doing a great 
deal of thinking and theorizing on gov- 
ernment and society and his conclusions 
are not always reassuring to those who 
believe in the status quo. It is his job 
to search out the data in the field of 
internal economics and to present the 
material with his ideas and suggestions 
at the proper moment. 


_ ARE POINTS of similarity be- 
tween the careers of Secretary 
Wallace and Frederick Murphy, the ex- 
pert who is acting on the United States 
delegation to the Wheat Conference at 
Geneva. Mr. Murphy comes from Min- 
nesota. He is a Republican and a pub- 
lisher who has used his paper to help 
the northwest farmer. Moreover he is 
a practical farmer himself and has ex- 


perimented in raising pure bred cattle 


and diversified crops. 

Mr. Murphy was born and brought up 
on a farm near Troy, Wisconsin. After 
graduating from Notre Dame University 
in 1893, he went into newspaper work 
with his brother who was publisher of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. Poor health 
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forced him to spend three years prior 
to 1921 on a farm in the Red River 
Valley of Minnesota, and there he be- 
came acquainted with the acute agricul- 
tural problems facing the farmer. When 
he took over the publication of the Trib- 
une in 1921, he determined to make re- 
habilitation of the farmer the major 
policy of the paper. 

It was Mr. Murphy’s graphic picture 
ot deplorable conditions in the north- 
west, and his insistence that financial 
collapse of one section of the country 
was bound to be felt elsewhere, that led 
to the formation of the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation in 1924. It is gen- 
erally believed that this organization 
saved the northwest from complete ruin. 

The Wheat Conference is a forerun- 
ner of the World Economic Conference, 
which is meeting in London this month. 
Chief wheat producing countries are 
represented and it is hoped that com- 
mon ground may be found for reduction 
of acreage and crops. The State Depart- 
ment appointed Mr. Murphy in recog- 
nition of his long interest in farm prob- 
lems and methods. 

Mr. Murphy’s views were recently set 
forth in two articles written for this mag- 
azine. In the first he pointed out that 
agriculture is the key to recovery. And 
last month he analyzed the Farm Bill. 
Said the N. Y. Sun when Mr. Murphy 
sailed: 

“Frederick E. Murphy believed that 
men learn from their successes rather 
than their failures. So when hard times 
started in the farm belt in 1921 he used 
his Minneapolis Tribune to scout suc- 
cessful farmers and to organize and edu- 
cate for success. 

“The Minnesota plan of widely di- 
versifying crops was the result. Author 
itative opinion is that his is the most 
important one-man _ contribution to 
American agriculture in the period of 
the lean years. 

“Like President Roosevelt, Mr. Mur- 
phy courageously overcame a _ physical 
handicap. For twenty - years -he had 
stooped as the result of an injury to his 
spine. At forty-eight he straightened his 
body by exercise and by will power.” 

Continued on page 58 
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cial relations, but to be a 
breeder of friction, animosity, 
commercial warfare. 

“The explanation of this sad 
failure is to be found in the 
way in which we have worked 
the plan. Formally, we have 
worked it quite in accord with 
the: rules. Substantially, we 
have done nothing of the kind. 
What is expected to lie under- 
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THE BLASTING BEGINS 


N.: THE LEAST of the vital ques- 
tions slated for disposition 
at the World Economic Conference which 
will convene in London on June 12, is the 
problem of tariffs. For a long time now 
economists have pointed at high tariffs 
and trade barriers as a cause of world 
disorders. Yet successive conferences of 
European experts have failed to find a 
common remedy agreeable to all parties. 
While nations have been forced to resort 
to bi-lateral treaties, tariff walls have 
mounted higher and higher, and inter- 
national trade has sought new lows. 

As the preparations go forward for the 
present conference a great deal is being 
said about tariff policy. What has been 
the policy of the United States for the 
past ten years? And what changes are 
now suggested? 

Until 1920 the United States looked 
with suspicion on the most-favored- 
nation principle. It followed the plan of 
setting tariff rates on the goods of any 
one nation, dependent upon the treat- 
ment of American goods by that nation. 
Then the Tariff Commission of 1917-18 
recommended a change to the most- 
favored-nation principle. It will be re- 
membered that F. W. Taussig, economist, 
was chairman of that Commission, and 
that the moderate tariff of 1913 was then 
in effect. Today Mr. Taussig advocates 
a return to bi-lateral arrangements and 
explains the failure of the most-favored- 
nation policy as it has been worked out 
by the United States Government. Writ- 
ing in Foreign Affairs he says: 

“The principle is that we shall settle 
our tariff rates as we please, and then 
apply them equally to all comers. We 
give all countries the same treatment; 
each and every one is ‘most favored’. 
We insist on the other hand that we too 
shall be treated with perfect equality— 
that we too shall be in as good a position 
as their ‘most favored’. It is all quite 
simple, quite logical, entirely consistent. 
But as applied by us in practice, it can 
bring about no good result. On the con- 
trary it proves not to improve commer- 
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By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 





neath the most-favored-nation 
arrangement is that there shall 
be some favor. We have con- 
sidered it, however, merely as a 
means of securing equal terms 
to us and from us; and this equality of 
treatment, so far as our side is con- 
cerned, in fact is an equality not of fa- 
vorable treatment, but of bad treatment 
all around. 

“We raise duties pitilessly and rigidly. 
The State Department, when negotiating 
treaties, can hold out no prospect of any 
reduction or mitigation on our side. But 
if any other country makes an arrange- 
ment with a third involving mutual con- 
cession between them, we say we must 
have those same concessions. If they 
are not forthcoming, we hold up the club. 
The President has the power to impose 
additional rates [up to 50 per cent.] on 
the offending country’s goods, or even 
exclude them entirely. 

“This is a quite untenable position. The 
result which it was expected to attain 
has proved impossible of realization. A 
country which we approach for good 
treatment—for the best treatment which 
it gives to any other—finds that nothing 
is to be gained by an agreement with 
us; and moreover its self-respect and 
pride are hurt by our holding out a 
threat. Our tariff legislation makes our 
duties virtually prohibitory on most im- 
ports. ... As regards the competing im- 
ports, which alone enter in the present 
discussion, we offer nothing but bad 
treatment when we offer equal treatment. 
We cannot expect such an offer to elicit a 
favorable response. The club may indeed 
then be lifted but what does the other 
party care? We have already done prac- 
tically all the damage it could inflict. 
The natural answer to an overture of the 
kind is—go your own way and let us 
alone”. 


The result has been that few treaties 
of any importance have been concluded 
on the new basis, Mr. Taussig points out. 
Instead, the present treatment has alien- 
ated the best customers of the United 
States. A second result is that the United 
States has never dared to use the club 
which she supposedly holds over other 
nations. The writer continues: 


Tariffs Become 


A World Issue 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 


“I cannot conceive that, if a country 
should refuse to give us most-favored- 
nation treatment and go its own way in 
negotiations with others, a President 
would apply the penalties which the law 
put into his hands. The extreme pro- 
tective system is at bay. It has been so 
extreme that even among its own leaders 
there is much shaking of the heads. To 
make the rates even higher than they 
are, by adding 50 per cent. to the figures 
of 1922 and 1930 (not to mention the com- 
plete prohibition which is authorized by 
the law) is something no President would 
venture to do. Looking at the situation 
as a whole, we find ourselves stalled. 

“What now should be done? My 
conclusion is that the whole present 
policy should be scrapped; that this pre- 
tense of a general most-favored-nation 
system should be given up; and that the 
next practicable step is to make separate 
arrangements for reciprocal reductions 
of duty”. 


Saeocy ENCOURAGEMENT for recip- 
rocal action in place of most- 
favored-nation policy is given the United 
States by the dismal account of attempted 
large-scale reduction of tariffs at Euro- 
pean conferences of the past ten years. 
Says William P. Black in Barron’s: 

“The whole history of European eco- 
nomic conferences points to bi-lateral 
agreements as the way out of the morass 
of strangled international trade. Such 
progress as has been made—and there 
are a few examples of successful agree- 
ments for limited tariff reduction—has 
been through the two-party method. 
Meanwhile, as large-scale and _ group 
conferences have failed to agree and as 
parliaments have hacked to pieces such 
minor agreements as did result, tariffs in 
general have mounted higher and higher. 
Embargoes, quotas, licensing systems, 
and other trade restrictions have added 
to the difficulties. 

“The result, so far as the United States 
is concerned, has been a drop in exports 
from the $5,240,995,000 of 1929 to a mere 
$1,612,306,000 in 1932, a loss of almost 70 
per cent. How much of this is account- 
able by lower prices and how much by 
an actual decrease in trade is shown by 
the Commerce Department’s _ recent 
figures which place the drop in the physi- 
cal volume of our exports at 48 per cent. 
Along with exports, our imports have 
fallen from $4,399,361,000 in 1929 to 
$1,322,745,000 in 1932. 

“Back in 1927, the Conference for Con- 
certed Economic Action, widely heralded 
as a meeting which would cure the eco- 
nomic ills of the Continent, yielded only 
a doctrine to the effect that ‘Tariff dis- 
armament is the sine qua non of the eco- 



























nomic resurrection of Europe’. The aims 
of this conference were relatively modest. 
They were merely to abolish restrictions 
and prohibitions on imports and exports, 
such as embargoes, quotas, and licensing 
systems. The question of tariffs was set 
aside for later consideration. . . .” 


Nevertheless the resulting treaty failed, 
says the author, as did also the so-called 
tariff truce of 1930. The League of Na- 
tions likewise attempted large-scale ac- 
tion but was forced to fall back on recom- 
mendations for two-party agreements. 
Mr. Black continues: 


“In view of this background, showing 
two-party accords partially successful 
and attempted large-scale agreements ut- 
ter failures, President Roosevelt would 
seem to be following the path of real- 
ism in refusing to base all his hopes for 
tariff reduction on the prospects of a 
world wide accord at the coming Eco- 
nomic Conference. Again, in leaning 
towards reciprocal agreements at the ex- 
pense of the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple, he seems to be adopting a realistic 
course. 

“Rigid adherence to the old principle 
has brought only a succession of tariff 
advances throughout the past decade. 
The time has come to try something new, 
especially since France and other Euro- 
pean countries are already well launched 
on the new course. Whatever bargaining 
power the President might have in ne- 
gotiations with these nations would be 
greatly limited if he stuck rigidly to the 
most-favored-nation clause. .. . 

“In the long run, our exports can be 
increased only through the ‘deals’ that 
the President and Secretary of State 
Hull promise to put through. Just how 
these deals will affect specific industries 
is difficult to predict. Certain manu- 
facturers and their employees are going 
to be badly hurt through the lowering 
of tariffs that protect them. A hue and 
cry that the President is ruining Ameri- 
can industry is bound to be raised in cer- 
tain quarters as an increased flow of 
foreign goods enters this country... . 

“If the Roosevelt ‘deals’ shall pinch 
badly in spots, it must be remembered 
that there will be off-setting benefits 
from them. As the country adjusts itself 
to the changed circumstances, the ad- 
vantages of reciprocal agreements should 
far outweigh their disadvantages. With- 
out such agreements, there is every indi- 
cation that we should see a continuation 
of stagnation in international trade”. 


A” Now that America is ready 
to make overtures to Europe, 
how will her suggestions be received by 
the British Isles, for example, formerly 
the best customer of the United States 
exporter? Charles E. Hobhouse, British 
Liberal, describes the attitude of this 
late convert to protection in the follow- 
ing passages written in the English Con- 
temporary Review: 

“On the subjects of debts and tariffs in 
which we must shortly be engaged with 
the United States, the course which the 
Government and the country ought to 
follow is clear, but whether it can be fol- 
lowed is not equally plain. A debt set- 
tlement by drastic reduction of capital 
and of term liability, and a tariff settle- 
ment by simultaneous, equal and mutual 
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TOO BAD, IT 
DIDN'T WORK 


By Kirby, in the New 
York World-Telegram 


lowering of tariff barriers, is in 
theory so quickly possible and, 
in fact, so obviously sensible 
that the only wonder is that 
these solutions are not already 
agreed... . 

“The questions for us are 
these. How far has the futility 
of the Ottawa Conference and 
arrangements persuaded our 
Cabinet of the stern necessity 
of removing tariffs, except per- 
haps for revenue, in respect of 
all trades? If they are so per- 
suaded, what hopes have they 
of the United States being of 
a similar mind, and what in- 
tentions have they either at 














Washington or elsewhere of act- 

ing upon their beliefs? Not only at, but 
before, Ottawa, I was convinced I saw a 
change of heart in Mr. Baldwin, and cer- 
tainly since Ottawa I have seen a change 
of speech by Mr. Chamberlain. . . . 

“The tide of tariffs has ceased to flow, 
even though it is not visibly ebbing. 
There is a loss of political interest in the 
‘Empire’, which I sincerely trust may 
not lead to a loss of political belief in 
it. ... It seems as if the ordinary voter 
is so flustered by the universality of trade 
depression, and of unemployment, that 
until he has tried out the remedy of trade 
barriers and found them useless, he is 
not going to withdraw his support from 
them. He was in 1930 credulous and ar- 
dent, today he is sceptical and inquisi- 
tive. The fall in prices still queers the 
pitch of Liberal and economic prophe- 
cies, and £30,000,000 of tariff taxation 
is the equivalent of a good deal of in- 
come-tax. There has been some activity 
in home manufactures, and much pub- 
licity about home sales. It is easier to 
attract attention to these than to dis- 
appearing foreign purchases. So the 
Government policy is still on probation. 
Until the Economic Conference fails to 
agree, which appears more than prob- 
able, the electorate will give the Gov- 
ernment ‘the benefit of the doubt’, and 
more than that no Government can ever 
hope for. 

“From newspaper correspondence, 
from speeches of the chairman of every 
great railway, bank, shipping and manu- 
facturing company, comes the plainest 
and strongest evidence that the present 
system and height of tariffs is only, if at 
all, justifiable for the purpose of nego- 
tiations with other tariff-ridden coun- 
tries—that they have seriously injured 
the export trade of this and every other 
country, that if they fail as weapons in 
the armory of bargaining, they must 
only be retained for revenue purposes. 
This: is a great advance on the feelings 
of last year”. 


T THE SUGGESTION of President 
Roosevelt, a number of na- 
tions have agreed to a tariff truce, not 
to aggravate the difficulties hampering 
international trade, until the results of 


the World Economic Conference shall be 
known. Whether this Conference, unlike 
its predecessors, will bring forth a world 
policy of reduced tariffs is a question 


for the future. Certainly some general 
code for international action may be ex- 
pected. And as Sir Arthur Salter, Brit- 
ish economist, suggests in Harpers maga- 
zine, the world is in sore need of a new 
moral code in international relations. As 
to tariffs and trade Sir Arthur says: 

“In regard to commercial policy, there 
must clearly be a vital distinction be- 
tween home trade and world trade. 
From the point of view from which I 
am now writing it must be recognized, 
I think, that each country must be the 
judge as to its permanent and ultimate 
policy as regards the free admission or 
qualified admission, or even exclusion, 
of foreign goods from its own territory. 
The policy of the enforced ‘open door’ 
is obviously not defensible as between 
states within a free and equal community 
of nations. . 

“The requirement of a recognized code 
of conduct would, in my view, be 
limited to the conditions under which 
a change could properly be made from 
one policy to another. And here it is 
very much needed. A country decid- 
ing to change from a protective to a 
free trade policy would certainly give 
careful consideration to the interests 
of its own industrialists which had 
legitimately grown up under the earlier 
policy. It would make the transition 
gradually and after consultation. 

“Similarly, when a large importing 
trade has grown up legitimately on the 
basis of a free or moderately protective 
policy, no country surely ought, except 
under the most compelling necessity, 
to destroy this trade suddenly without 
consultation with, or consideration of, 
the interests affected by a sharp and 
decisive change of policy. Every im- 
port shut out is somebody’s export 
shut in, and as the World Economic Con- 
ference said in 1927, ‘tariffs, though with- 
in the sovereign jurisdiction, of the 
separate States, are not a matter of 
purely domestic interest’. There may 
of course on rare occasions be sudden 
national emergencies or financial crises 
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which compel immediate action. But, 
apart from these, it may be hoped that 
it will become an established practice to 
maintain ‘stable tariff systems (except 
for changes by way of reduction) for a 
substantial period and to precede any 
considerable change by careful consulta- 
tion with the other countries seriously 
affected and by ample notice.” 


Who Succeeds 
After College? 


By Anthony Anable in Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. 


“AN A COLLEGE EDUCATION, aside 
from its cultural and social 
benefits, be justified on a monetary 
basis?” asks Anthony Anable, writing 
in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. “If so, are financially successful 
graduates above or below average in 
scholarship; which courses are best de- 
signed to give early indication of later 
success? Is participation in fraternity 
life and extra curricular activities a 
waste of time or a valuable part of un- 
dergraduate life?. And finally, is the 
trend of graduates into executive posi- 
tions great, and what industries and 
what classifications of jobs within these 
industries offer greatest opportunity for 
self-improvement and financial reward?” 
These moot questions have been an- 
swered in part, at least, as the result of 
a study made of 1000 graduates of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who had taken the course in Business 
and Engineering Administration given 
by Professor Davis R. Dewey. The 809 
men who supplied full data came from 
every state in the Union, were educated 
at many different colleges and schools, 
and about two-thirds of the group were 
the sons of college graduates. Mr. An- 
able points out that the salaries quoted 
are high because the survey was initi- 
ated before the depression wrought 
havoc. In reviewing findings he writes: 
“A startling difference in achievement, 
based upon earning capacity, was at once 
noted. In one-fifth of the group, called 
the upper achievement rating for pur- 
poses of comparison, the earned salaries 
increased year after year at the rate of 
$1,000; the middle fifth, or middle 
achievement rating, showed an average 
annual raise in pay of little less than 
$500, while the rate of increase in the 
lowest fifth, or lowest achievement rat- 
ing, was strikingly low; only after 
fourteen years was a salary of $3,000 
reached. When, as a group, the lowest 
achievement rating had attained this 
median salary of $3,000, the middle 
achievement rating had reached $5,700, 
and the upper achievement rating $13,000. 
Regarded from a slightly different angle, 
the salary secured by this lowest fifth 
after fourteen years was secured by the 
middle fifth in five years and by the up- 
permost fifth in three years... . 

“The survey showed that the most suc- 
cessful men came from the middle west- 
ern states, and that those who did best 
in business life had completed college 
courses elsewhere before coming to the 
New England institute for final work.... 

“Ultimate success apparently came to 
those who had led extremely active lives 
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during undergraduate years and who 
had been engaged in a greater propor- 
tion of extra-curricular pursuits than 
their classmates... . 

“Strange as it may seem, an easily per- 
ceptible predilection to succeed seemed 
to be stamped indelibly upon the ulti- 
mately successful members of the group 
as early as in their twenty-second year. 
How could the fact otherwise be ex- 
plained, that the members of the upper 
achievement rating, upon graduation, re- 
ceived more and better offers than their 
less successful classmates in the low 
achievement rating? Members of the 
upper achievement rating received pro- 
portionately more offers of from two to 
nine jobs, and a proportionately greater 
number of the members of this group 
received initial salaries ranging from 
$2,000 up to $5,000. 

“Instead of drawing any definite con- 
clusions it may be better to sum up the 
characteristics of the median man in the 
upper achievement group, so that he 
may stand forth in bold relief as an ex- 
ample of what modern industry probably 
desires in its future administrators. The 
governing characteristics of honesty, 
character, and other personal qualities 
not covered by these studies are to be 
taken for granted, but in addition our 
hypothetical man should probably have 
the following background, if these studies 
are to be relied upon: 

(1) A good standing in class-room 
work, well above the average in all sub- 
jects, but especially high in thesis work, 
and in business and economic subjects 
where latent initiative, imagination, and 
resourcefulness are developed. 

(2) Proficiency in extra - curricular 
activities, particularly those calling for 
managerial and organizing abilities and 
the subtle technique of leading others 
and making the others like to be led. 

(3) Ability to get along well with 
others—a natural and deserved popular- 
ity if you will—indicated by election to 
membership in social fraternities. 

(4) Success in securing employment 
in a growing and remunerative industry, 
such as the chemical and related pro- 
cessing industries, a gradual working into 
the more lucrative fields of that indus- 
try, such as distribution, finance, and 
management, and finally the attainment 
of an executive position in the active 
direction of that industry rather than a 
less remunerative functional position.” 


Making Your Own Job 


By Mare A. Rose in College 
Humor. 


a DEAD SURE way to get a job 
is to make one”, writes Mare 
A. Rose, editor of Business Week, in Col- 
lege Humor. 

“It is perhaps the hardest way; it re- 
quires the most initiative and ingenuity. 
But this is a hard world just now; I 
am sorry, but I cannot point out any 
easy routes to success, nor even to the 
first rung of the ladder that reaches to 
success. Young men and women emerg- 
ing from college in June will have, by 
and large, to make their own opportu- 
nities. Let us be utterly frank—they 
can’t all do that.- But I believe a great 
many more can make jobs for them- 
selves than is generally appreciated. 
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“I cannot suggest many jobs that can 
be created; the essence of the method is 
to create things to do that others will 
not anticipate. But I can give examples,” 

Among the made-jobs which Mr. Rose 
lists are the making of tomato juice from 
a home-made recipe; growing and selling 
vegetables; and starting a lending library 
at a summer resort. He continues: 

“When it is your sole business in life 
to find something you can do, most or 
many of you will come through. You 
will discover an old want that is not be- 
ing supplied in some town, or you will 
invent an entirely new service or com- 
modity that people will buy—something 
they had wanted all along, though they 
didn’t know it. ... 

“There is another kind of job manu- 
facture, but it is open only to the young 
college graduate whose parents are able 
to support him. Let us imagine that 
your heart is set on banking as a life 
career. All your studies have been 
shaped toward preparation for banking. 
You can forego immediate income, but 
you cannot endure idleness. 

“The thing to do is to go to a bank— 
preferably, of course, one which knows 
you or your family, and state your case. 
You want to learn the business. You 
know there are no jobs just now. But 
with all the cutting down of expenses, 
the bank must have let people go that it 
didn’t really want to lose. They were 
doing things the bank would like to have 
done, but which reluctantly it has de- 
cided it can do without for awhile. Isn’t 
there something the bank would like to 
have done, if it would be done free? 

“I don’t know why I have chosen the 
bank illustration particularly; probably 
there are better opportunities for this 
kind of work in industries, and in com- 
mercial lines. I suppose I thought of it 
because I have heard of several young 
men who have gone to work for noth- 
ing per week in banks. They would like 
a salary, of course. But they are sur- 
prisingly contented with the knowledge 
that they are learning the business, win- 
ning confidence, and making acquain- 
tances. Their superiors have eyes on 
them. Their toe is in the door, as the 
saying goes; no doubt they will be the 
first men added to the bank’s payroll 
when expansion begins again... . 

“To the hundred thousand young men 
and women who complete their college 
studies each year the problem of what to 
do, of how and where to make their 
start as self-supporting members of the 
nation’s citizenry, is always a _ most 
serious one. To those who take that step 
this year, however, the difficulties are 
unusually grave. They must face condi- 
tions such as few of their predecessors 
have ever heard about... . 

“But for young men who insist on 
looking for a real job, the best advice is 
to look for jobs where jobs are. Nearly 
every business in the country has suf- 
fered severely in the depression, but the 
extent of this suffering has varied widely 
among different industries and individual 
enterprises. Industries which are closest 
to the consumer and supply the funda- 
mental necessities of life such as foods, 


‘certain types of textiles, leather and 


shoes, and a few others, have maintained 
production and profit levels much better 
than most others.” 
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atch your Arches 


Your entire weight is shifted from one 

foot to the other more than 2000 times 

in a mile walk. Each time your foot hits 
the ground, the ground hits back. 








(A GREAT deal of excruciating pain in the 


feet or elsewhere in the body, caused 
by weakened or broken down arches, can 
be relieved or completely removed. When 
the three main causes of foot trouble—mis- 
use, abuse and disuse—are generally under- 
stood, a great deal more pain will be avoided. 


If you walk with your toes pointed out in- 
stead of straight ahead you put a severe 
strain on your arches. Overstrained, they 
are likely to sag or flatten. Bones may be 
forced out of place, pinching and torturing 
sensitive nerves. 


All too often these tortured nerves com- 
municate their distress to nerve centers far 
removed from the feet. Leg aches, head- 
aches, backaches and many other aches are 
penalties which follow the misuse of a 
hard-working foot. 


Abused, either by being cramped in a shoe 
which does not permit the toes to lie flat, 
or sprawled in an ill-fitting shoe, no foot can 
support and move its burden comfortably 
and easily. Shoes should have a straight 


inner edge. They should fit snugly under As 


the long arch and at the heel. 
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Examine your shoes to make certain that 
the sole, under the ball of your foot, does 
not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, every step you take 
tends to flatten the short arch across the 
ball of the foot. Then the needless pain. 


Disuse is the third crime committed against 
feet which should be able to give willing 
and uncomplaining service. A foot which 
has little to do besides carrying its burden 
from bedroom to dining-room and from 
there to an automobile or other conveyance, 
loses its muscular strength, becomes almost 
an invalid foot through feebleness. 


But when muscles and ligaments have lost 
their strength or arches have become weak- 
ened, the services of a competent foot spe- 
cialist may be needed. He may, by proper 
treatment, or by prescribing corrective foot 
exercises or scientifically constructed shoes, 
restore your foot to usefulness. 


A booklet ‘‘Standing Up to Life’ which 
tells how to overcome many foot ailments 
by means of intelligent foot exercises will 
be mailed free upon request. Address Book- 
let Department 633-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE STOCK MARKET APPRAISES FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 


On this chart A’ represents Inauguration Day, with the descent of our line 
—due to bank closings throughout the country—checked only by the closing 


of the New York Stock Exchange itself. "B" 


registers the notable two-day 


rise that followed the opening of the New York exchange on March 15. "C" 

indicates the gradual wiping-out of that gain during the second half of 

March; and it marks the end of Franklin Roosevelt's first month in the 

presidency. "D" records the April rise, generally accredited to the inflation- 

ary proposals of the new Administration; and it marks the end of Franklin 

Roosevelt's second month. Our chart is adapted from one published in the 
New York "Herald Tribune.” 


Wall Street Echoes of F. D. 


- RANKLIN ROosEVELT’s first month 
in the presidential chair had 
won high praise not merely from friends 
but from erstwhile political unbelievers. 
If it had been a boxing contest, that first 
round would have been marked up to his 
credit quite unanimously by referee, 
umpires, and spectators. Dissenters, if 
any, must have been few in number, 
sitting silently in the back seats. It was, 
indeed, as if a series of contests were be- 
ing staged, with the new champion de- 
feating all comers one after another. 
Roosevelt partisans, editorial writers, the 
man in the street—all were satisfied. 
But when the first month of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s presidency had gone by an- 
other element of the great American pub- 
lic seemed not to have followed the 
bandwagon. This was the investing 
public. We use trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange as our barometer, with 
due apologies. On March 3, when the 
exchanges and banks began their holi- 
day, the level of prices was between 81 
and 82 on the New York Herald Tribune’s 
chart which we reproduce above; and on 
April 5 it was in precisely the same 
position. 
It happened that the first month of the 
new Administration was devoted to 
remedies which had a deterring effect at 
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the moment. That is, the banking situa- 
tion was treated presidentially by some- 
thing like a surgeon’s emergency opera- 
tion. The banks were given ether, which 
closed them forcibly. Then after the 
new legislation was hastily adopted the 
banks were partly opened; and part of 
them have not been opened even yet. 
The operation was a success, but the 
patient had lost the use of a leg for the 
time being. In other words, billions of 
potential spending money were tied up 
in the closed banks. The stock market 
appreciated that fact. 

Then other legislation that followed in 
March—cutting down or omitting veter- 
ans’ allowances, and decreasing the 
salaries of all federal employees—was 
promptly appraised as reducing by hun- 
dreds of millions annually the amount 


of spending money by the great Ameri- . 


can public. The economy axe worked in 


two ways. 


B™ WHEN these emergency mea- 
sures of March were out of the 
way, the Administration at Washington 
—not merely in the White House but in 
Congress as well—began to propose, de- 
bate, and adopt a series of measures 
frankly designed to increase the spend- 
ing money of. the people (see Mr. Law- 
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rence’s article on page 27). Billions of 
additional dollars were somehow to be 
pumped into circulation. Public opinion 
was at this time not so unanimously or 
whole-heartedly behind the President-— 
a notable spokesman being Senator 
Glass, who had been invited into the 
Cabinet — but there was more than 
enough support to pass legislation 
through Congress. 

How did the stock market respond to 
what is admittedly inflation, a reversal 
of the long-drawn-out and nearly deadly 
period of deflation that had lasted three 
and a half years? We invite attention 
again to the chart, which shows that dur- 
ing the second month of Franklin Roose- 
velt (let us say from April 5 to May 5) 
the level of prices on the New York 
Exchange rose from less than 82, where 
we had left it a few paragraphs back, to 
more than 92. This chart is based on 
100 representative stocks. 

There was, apparently, a recognition 
of the time-honored theory that during 
inflation it is best to put your wealth 
into something else than money; and 
stocks are the easiest things to buy. 

The Stock Exchange itself estimates 
that the total market value of all shares 
listed increased during the month from 
approximately 20 billion dollars on April 
1 to nearly 27 billion on May 1. This is 


a rise of 341% per cent. Expressed in the’ 


Stock Exchange’s own average, based on 
all stocks, the price per share increased 
from $15.41 to $20.73. 

In the listed bond market this rise was 
just as plain but naturally less spectacu- 
lar. Here, U. S. Government bonds con- 
stitute half of the trading on the Ex- 
change, and their movement up or down 
is slight in the course of a month. Never- 
theless, the average bond price, includ- 
ing “governments”, moved upward from 


$74.51 on April 1 to $76.57 on May 1., 


Utilities sold on May 1 at 81 per cent. of 
their par value, railroads at 56 per cent., 
industrials at 61 per cent., and foreign 
governments at 66 per cent. 


Tr ers what was happening 
in the commodity markets? 
To make the picture more simple and 
perhaps more accurate for purposes of 
comparison, we take the wholesale prices 
of commodities in the same market (New 
York City). 

Wheat was selling at 65 cents a bushel 
on March 4 in New York, at 72 cents on 
April 4, and at 90 cents on May 4. Here 
was a gain of 25 cents a bushel—or 38 
per cent., in two months, in what may 
well be considered our leading agricul- 
tural price index. 

Corn, in the same market, advanced 
from 40 cents a bushel on March 4 to 49 
cents on April 4 and 55 cents on May 4. 
Butter advanced from 17 to 18 to 22 on 
the same dates; beef from 9 to 10 to 12 
cents. Reflecting the advance in wheat, 
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fiour moved forward from $3.65 per bar- 
rel wholesale on March 4 to $4.05 on 
April 4 and to $5.05 on May 4. 

Cotton, raw, in the same city of New 
York, could be bought for 6% cents a 
pound on March 4, with no perceptible 
increase on April 4 but an advance of 
a full 2 cents a pound, to 8% cents, on 
May 4. 

Copper in the two months advanced 
from 5 cents to 6% cents per pound, 
steel scrap (at Pittsburgh) from 8% to 
1134 cents, wool from 43% cents to 54 
cents a pound. Silver, because of its 
new popularity in Washington political 
circles, moved forward from 27 cents an 
ounce on April 4 to 34 cents on May 4. 

There is no need to carry the story 
further. And at the same time this is 
no place to intimate that the advance 
may continue. We have merely set out 
to demonstrate that the second month 
of the new Administration at Washing- 
ton, both in the stock market and in the 
commodity markets, was appraised at an 
extraordinarily high cash value though 
the first one was not. 

President Roosevelt on May 12 signed 
the bill by means of which Congress 
places in his hands almost unbelievable 
powers, some of which the President 
himself (presumably) hopes never to 
use. It combines farm relief and mon- 
etary inflation. We have ended our 
three monthly comparisons of stock- 
market and commodity levels with the 
date of May 5, reflecting Franklin Roose- 
velt’s first two months in office; but the 
rise itself did not end there. 

It is now eleven months since the 
country witnessed the upward trend that 
began in July, 1932, and that was per- 
haps shattered by the bitterness of a 
political campaign. Business leaders 
once more (in the middle of May) were 
declaring that the corner had been 
turned, and that the country was on the 
way out of its depression. There were 
indeed indications that business was 
backing this optimistic opinion with 
money—that it was buying materials and 
employing labor. This, after all, is the 
only way out of any business depression. 


Sidelights 
| ttvors’ sales tax, adopted in March, 
was unanimously held unconstitu- 
tional by the state Supreme Court on 
May 10. The law imposed a tax upon 
persons engaged in selling things at re- 
tail; and then it exempted one class, 
farmers. Framers of constitutions, if 
not of laws, believe that taxes should be 
uniform as regards classes of people. 


@ @ GOVERNMENT revenue begins to 
reflect new sources, like beer. In the 
first ten days of May, “miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue receipts” amounted to 43 
millions; last year, same ten days, they 
were only 12 millions. Income-tax re- 
ceipts continue to fall off—from 5.8 mil- 
lions in those ten days last year to 4.9 
this year. The income tax once pro- 


of Southern Pacific, came out of the | 


west in May to convert Easterners. 
Perhaps there will be a compromise 
half-way. 


@ ¢@ STEEL-MILL activity is one of our 
favorite barometers of trade. U. S. Steel 


reports more unfilled tonnage on May 1- 


than on April 1—the first gain since the 
famous three-months of August-October 
last year, and the second gain since 
March, 1931. And this in spite of opera- 
tions at a higher percentage of capacity. 


@ e Arkansas furnishes a new puzzle 
for the bond world. Its highway and 
bridge bonds were sold in 1927 to in- 
vestors (including insurance companies 
and savings banks) with prior claim to 
gasoline taxes and automobile license 
fees. They carried 4 to 4%4 per cent. 
coupons. Now the legislature offers 
holders a new bond without prior claim 
and with a 3 per cent. coupon; and it 
offers no alternative. 


| 
| 
| 











SNEAK-THIEVES 


Travelers may never meet a high- 
wayman but they must guard against 
tempting sneak-thieves by the dis- 
play of cash. You may eliminate this 
temptation by changing your money 
into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 















= \7 Fz 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


—a revised edition of this popular handbook, which 
gives a short sketch of the forms of Government in 
more than 80 countries, giving also the population, 
area, etc. It also contains a short summary of many 
important recent documents, such as_ the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, the Reparations Agreement, League of 
Nations, World Court, and Naval Treaty. Know the 
essential facts behind the news you read. Only 25 cents. 


Review of Reviews Corp., 229 Fourth Ave., New York 














duced most of Uncle Sam’s funds. 


® @ Rarroaps in the west have led | 
in a movement to restore the pre-war 
passenger rate of 2 cents a mile. It is 





now 3.6 cents. Paul Shoup, president 
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pounding a bit at night? 


of such a good idea before. 











Notice your 


HEART? 


@ Flush easily? Get winded after a quick run up- 
stairs, and have to lie down? Notice your heart 


You’d better see a doctor if such symptoms persist. 
Probably he’ll ask about your coffee, and say you’d 
better cut down your caffeine intake. 


You’d miss your coffee too much? Not at all. You 
can enjoy a rich, delicious blend of Brazilian and 
Colombian coffees in Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee... 
97% caffeine-free. Your doctor will approve it... and 
so will you. You’ll wonder why you never thought 


Ground or in the Bean . . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- 
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Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


The First Complete Business 








Invites 


EVERY EXECUTIVE 


Read the next three issues of 
The ECONOSTAT, the new-day 
comprehensive business service— 
at the invitation of the famed 
economist, Joseph Stagg Lawrence, 
and without obligation. 

Business leaders everywhere told 
Mr. Lawrence what information 
they needed and how they wished 
it presented. So this new service 
is all-complete, timely, authori- 
tative and interesting. A score of 
charts give a graphic portrayal of 
the contents. Tips, advice and 
inspiration are excluded. 


Service Combines 


1. THE STATISTICAL SERVICE. 
2. PERSONAL LETTER SERVICE. 
3. — OF ALL BUSINESS 


A few minutes with The ECONO- 
STAT each week will give you a 
complete factual picture of general 
business, your industry and all 
current influences. 

The ECONOSTAT is an essential 
aid for every executive. You may 
have three trial copies without 
obligation. Send for them now. 


REGULAR WEEKLY FEATURES 
* 


The Pulse of Business 
Important Business 
Developments 
Analyses of 4 Corporations 
Daily Commodity Index 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
Law for the Busy Executive 
Last Minute Statistics 
Review of 8 Major Industries 








@ INVITATION TRIAL @ 


Please send me the next three issues of 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence’s new business 
digest. This\does not obligate me in any 
way. I enclose 25c in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling. 

R.R.6-33 





Naianes oc ci ge ccaccccccvccccccccccccescccece 
ee SET ETETT ELITE CCL OL 
City. cccccccccccccccccs BARS sc bg 0c Se coves 
Company.......-se+e Tithe. os iceccecoescs 





™ECONOSTAT 


& 


ae 6-0 6.4-5. 0 t+O:89'9 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Prepare for Planned Industry! 
Continued from page 43 


Labor Perkins who is 100 per cent. on 
the side of the worker. Incidentally, 
Miss Perkins is the ablest Secretary of 
Labor we have ever had, as well as one 
of the best equipped members of the 
present Cabinet. Labor leaders will be 
called upon to swing their unions into 
line just as the trade associations and 
employers groups are to be marshalled 
to carrying out the program of industrial 
control. I venture to prophesy that 
strikes will drop away as the new pro- 
gram swings into action, and that there 
will be less industrial trouble in major 
industries in this country during the 
next few years than there has been at 
any time during the past decade. 

This has been a world depression and 
consequently international influences 
have played a large part in the severity 
of its extent. Nevertheless, much of our 
own domestic trouble has stemmed out 
of our unscientific and unbalanced rela- 
tionship between supply and demand. 
Today the American standard of living is 
back at levels where it was at the turn 
of the century. Purchasing power has 
been savagely slashed. Thus our imme- 
diate needs would seem hardly to call 
for controlled production and distribu- 
tion at present levels. The first and 
paramount problem is to increase pur- 
chasing power and raise the standard of 
living. 

Restriction, of itself, will not bring 
back prosperity. We need a program of 
expansion under such scientific control 
that will prevent the senseless extremes 
of the pre-depression period. What is 
needed includes balanced production 
between various industries, the elimina- 
tion of uneconomic price-slashing below 
production costs, the blotting out of the 
sweat-shops which have sprung up in 
all our industrial centers and which are 
a disgrace to any civilized nation, and, 
most of all, more jobs. 

In regard to wages, the broad trend 
in the future will be upward. But for 
the present no general policy can be 


established until the improvement has 
been maintained over a_ period of 
months. We should bear in mind that 
wage rates are not the focal point of the 
problem here. What labor wants and 
needs is a fuller pay envelope gained 
from working longer hours a_ week. 
This is the first objective ahead. Fur- 
thermore, just as wage rates tend to be 
maintained at high levels when other 
prices have started down, so in a period 
of recovery there is always a lag before 
they follow other prices upward. 

The restoration of purchasing power 
must now be vigorously pushed in an 
aggressive nation-wide movement built 
around sales and advertising. This is 
the spear head of the attack as far as 
each individual manufacturer, each in- 
dividual distributor, is concerned. As 
this movement gathers impetus, employ- 
ment and wages will follow upward. 

Meanwhile let us keep in mind the 
fundamental fact that the days of 
laissez-faire conduct of business are 
over. It is no longer “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hind- 
most”. Codperation is the essence of 
“The New Deal”, and if industry, labor, 
or capital won’t codperate voluntarily, 
then the Government will force their 
coéperation. I regard as very significant 
these words of the President in his re- 
cent speech to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “I ask that you have 
the vision to lay aside special and selfish 
interests, to think of and act for a well- 
rounded national recovery. Each and all 
of you in your own units and in your 
own industries are but integral parts 
of a great whole, and our national econ- 
omy must be expressed in terms of the 
whole rather than in terms of the unit”. 

I am definitely hopeful about the out- 
look ahead. The deflation is over. The 
period of recovery has set in. Let us 
all rally behind the President, and before 
the present year is over we shall see 
tangible evidence that “The New Deal” 
means new prosperity. 


Champions of the Farm Cause 


Continued from page 51 


Heading the Wheat Conference dele- 
gation is Henry Morgenthau, Sr., for- 
mer Ambassaccr to Turkey. His son, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, a consolidation of all the 
federal farm loan agencies. 

Again we find the practical farmer 
and farm editor in the seat of power. 
Mr. Morgenthau was born and brought 
up in New York City, but the agricul- 
tural urge was strong in him and he 
chose to study agriculture at Cornell 
University. After graduation he under- 
took settlement work in New York. Bad 
health soon sent him ranching in Texas, 
and then farm-hunting. He bought two 
farms in the Hudson Valley and has 
been running them at a profit ever since. 
He also purchased The American Agri- 
culturist which he publishes from 
Poughkeepsie. 

Mr. Roosevelt was naturally attracted 


by this neighbor farmer. When he be- 
came Governor of New York, he drafted 
Mr. Morgenthau into political service. 
Writes Gove Hambidge in the Herald 
Tribune Magazine: 

“Henry Morgenthau, Jr., comes to his 
job as governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration with these qualifications: 

“(1) A practical interest in farming 
from boyhood strong enough to have 
molded the course of his life. (2) As 
good a university training in agriculture 
as can be obtained. (3) Eighteen years 
of experience in farming. (4) Eleven 
years of experience as a farm-paper 
editor, which means close acquaintance 
with the problems, disappointments, 
kicks and achievements of farmers. (5) 


Four years of experience shaping and 


putting over legislation for the benefit 
of rural communities. (6) Close ac- 
quaintance with the views and methods 
of his chief, now President.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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TO BUY OR 
NOT TO BUY? 


Te is the question. But why solilo- 
quize—Admit it—you've found it 
hard sledding figuring it out for your- 
self. Up. Down. Up. Down. You're 
sorry you sold. You should have 
bought. You missed a bet, and you 


lost a fortune. 


Don't misunderstand us. We are not 
"fortune tellers." Our Investment 
Counsel knows his graphs, his charts, 
and his securities. His advice is im- 


partial, unbiased. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is not in the business of selling in- 
vestment advice, but it IS sincerely interested 
in serving its readers in the fullest measure, 
at a small nominal charge. This is necessary 
because of the large number of inquiries 
received. 


OUR INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


has had ten years' experience as financial 
editor of a leading monthly magazine (not 
this magazine) and has spent five years with 
a New York investment house. His special 
occupation has been the gathering of in- 
vestment information, and the rendering of 
impartial advice. 


Take advantage of this service, as so many 
of our readers have. Here are typical in- 
quiries received: 


"Please send me an analysis of Great 
Northern Preferred Stock. | have been 
planning to buy some of it. Do you think 
the price will appreciate in 6 months or 
a year? What is the immediate outlook?" 


"| hold the following shares: Which 
shall | hold—sell—or buy into further?” 


American Cyanamid Company 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

General Asphalt 

General Motors 

Kelvinator Corp. 

Kreuger & Toll 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Socony Vacuum Corp. 

"Is the security, Lorillard 5% bonds, 
1951 a safe investment? 

"Is Western Electric 5% bonds, 1944, a 
safe investment?” 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 
but need not be used if you wish to write a 
letter asking specific information on any se- 
curity. For this service the fee is $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported 
upon, and $1! for each subsequent security 
on which a report is required. 


--———-----@-— 


7 
| 6-33 | 
INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK | 
| 229 Fourth Ave., New York | 
Enclosed find $.... ($2 for the first security, 
| $1 for each thereafter) to cover investment | 
analyses on securities which I am listing below or 
on separate sheet, together with questions which 
| I wish specifically answered. | 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 48 


the oath bill is passed for the required 
third time by the Dail, thus eliminating 
the need for Senate approval. It is 
immediately given royal assent by a 
deputy of the very king to whom it re- 
fuses allegiance. 


THe BririsH exchange equalization 
fund is boosted from 150 million to 350 
million pounds (May 4) as the House 
of Commons grants Neville Chamber- 
lain’s request for this action. The fund 
is used to buy and sell foreign curren- 
cies in keeping the pound stabilized at 
a depreciated level. 


Mauatma Ganpur begins (May 8) a 
twenty-one day fast to urge haste in 
solving the problem of India’s untouch- 
ables, and to urge “purification” on his 
following. Because he suspends the 
civil disobedience campaign for six 
weeks, and urges the All-India Nation- 
alist Congress to attempt a peace with 
the Government he is released from the 
Poona jail in which the Indian govern- 
ment has held him for seventeen months. 


Germany 


Protest to Britain... 
books . 
stag. 
egg Charge d’Affaires in Lon- 
don calls at the British Foreign 
Office (April 15) to deliver his Govern- 
ment’s protest on alleged British inter- 
ference with Germany’s domestic affairs. 
In a speech in the House of Commons 
(April 13) Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
referred to Hitlerian Germany as dis- 
playing the “worst sort of the old Prus- 
sianism, with the added savagery of na- 
tional pride exclusiveness.” 


Burning 
. . Call to the Reich- 


IN PUBLIC squares throughout Ger- 
many, huge bonfires roar (May 10) as 
German students burn books judged to 
be written in “un-German spirit”. Simul- 
taneously, New York is the scene of a 
parade of 100,000 Jews and Christian 
sympathizers protesting German treat- 
ment of the Jews. 


CHANCELLOR HITLER suddenly orders 
(May 12) the Reichstag to meet on May 
17, instead of allowing it to slumber on 
for four years as provided by the en- 
abling act of March 23, which gave him 
his dictatorship. It is believed that he 
wants the Reichstag as an impressive 
background for a speech on Germany’s 
foreign relations. Germany’s_ recent 
Geneva demands that she be given the 
right to re-arm had caused European 
criticism which irked the Hitler govern- 
ment. 


In the States 


Rhode Island's wets . . 
rado's dry. 
0 IsLAND is the third state to ratify 
the proposed “Repeal” amendment 
(May 8) as her constitutional conven- 
tion meets. 
Continued on page 62 
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THEY ALL WELCOMED 
JIM IN A FOURSOME 


BUT NOBODY LIKED 
TO FOLLOW HIM 
IN THE SHOWER 


HE was one of those men everybody 
liked. But he was thoughtless. 
Wherever he walked barefoot he spread 
a stealthy infection, and those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps were likely to de- 
velop that unpleasant and often serious 
skin disease known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
**Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. Moist, 
red skin, itching cracks, dead-white peel- 
ing skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that Absorbine Jr. quickly kills the 
germ of ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot” when reached. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. In hotel 
bathrooms, in showers and locker-rooms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom, 
this hardy germ lurks and attacks bare 
feet. Even your socks must be boiled 15 
minutes to kill this germ. Keep on using 
Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 


Don’t try to curb 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


with cheap substitutes 
Delays can be dangerous 





Absorbine Jr. at all druggists, $1.25. For free sam- 
ple, write W. F. Young, Inc., 372 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, insomnia 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 














Northern Pacific 


A DUDE RANCHERS, chaperoned by a cow- 
boy, riding near Mount Rainier, Washington. 





< COLORADO, with all its natural beauty, 
boasts especially of Rocky Mountain Park. 
Union Pacific 


THE GRAND CANYON. Far below, relent- 


VW lessly, the Colorado River roars seaward. 
Union Pacific 














yon de Chelly National Monument. 


Santa Fe 


CANYON DEL MUERTO, in Arizona's Can- | 
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Union Pacific 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, in 


a California's mountain region. 


JASPER NATIONAL 


mountain. playground in Alberta Province. 


PARK, 


Canadian National 


THIS IS THE SUMMER for many 
people to spend in the western 
playgrounds—our National Parks. 
Railroad fares are down; stop-over 
privileges are practically unlimited. 
Each one of the parks is worth the 
period of a whole vacation, as 
these representative pictures show, 
but most of them can be. covered 
in one giant swing during the 
course of an average holiday. 
No. matter how much or how 
little time you have, the railroads 
will help you plan so as to get the 
most for your time—and money. 
They stand willing and anxious to 
serve your vacation needs. Besides 
those which have furnished the pic- 
tures on these pages, other great 
roads go into the western park and 
monument belt: the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee; St. Paul & Pacific; the 
Canadian Pacific; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; the Great 
Northern; and the Rock Island. 
Ask them for help in planning your 
holiday. They will make certain 
that your American vacation is a 
successful vacation! 


JUNE, 1933 
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NATIONAL PARKS and 
monuments offer fresh air, 
sunshine, recreation, and 
vivid scenery to city-weary 
vacationers. 





Union Pacific 


THE GREAT FALLS of th 


Canada's MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, Colorado, 












































site of cliff dwellings built centuries ago. 





e Yellow- A 


stone, Yellowstone National Park. 
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INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... Choice of 66 
routes. Optional travel east or west. First 
and Tourist Class . . . at surprisingly low 
fares. Objets d’art never cheaper. Favor- 
able exchange rates. In the Orient, travel 
improvesevery year insecurity and comfort. 
ONLY FIVE DAYS TO HONOLULU... by Empress 
of Japan (largest and fastest liner on the 
Pacific) and Empress of Canada. 8 days 
from Honolulu to Yokohama. 


FASTEST TO ORIENT: 10 days from Vancouver 
to Yokohama, by Empress of Asia, Em- 
press of Russia, via Direct Express Route, 


cores. GO EMPRESS 


Reason 1...Record size. Reason 2...Record speed. 
Reason 3...Luxury of Trans- Atlantic standards. More Reasons?... 
Ask anyone who’s made an “Empress” crossing! Fortnightly sailings 


from Vancouver (trains direct to ship-side) and Victoria...to 


0 R j SNT HONOLULU - JAPAN - CHINA - MANILA 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Ask about all-expense, personally conducted Orient tours 





“HOTEL” COMFORT... Magnificent public 
rooms (Empress of Canada First Class 
lounge is illustrated) ... spacious, well- 
planned quarters... courteous, thoughtful 
service. And that goes for Tourist Class, too! 


ORIENT FARES include passage from Seattle. 
Reducedsummerround-trip fares. Fast, con- 
venient trains to Vancouver. Connections 
at Honolulu with sailings from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Information, your 
own agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Montreal and 31 
other cities in United States and Canada. 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 59 


CONGRESSIONAL action in legalizing 3.2 
per cent. beer is called unconstitutional 
by a Colorado judge (May 11). In 
handing down a decision allowing the 
city of Greeley to refuse to issue licenses 
for the sale of beer as provided in the 
state law, he says that Congressional 
action in calling 3.2 beer non-intoxi- 
cating is contrary to “generally known 
physical facts”; and therefore the action 
of Congress and Colorado to permit its 
sale is unconstitutional. An appeal to 
a higher court is planned. 


Orricers of the National Farmers’ Hol- 
iday Association postpone (May 12) the 
national farm strike which had been 
planned for the following day. They 
attribute their action to the completion 
of farm relief legislation. Meeting in 
Iowa, where seven counties were under 
martial law following disorders at farm 
mortgage foreclosure sales, delegates 
from eighteen states had voted (May 4) 
in favor of the strike. 


Obituary 


Asuiry Horace TuHornpIke, 61. Long 
a professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Widely famed Shakespearean 
scholar. Editor of literary classics 
series—(April 17). 


WesstTerR THAYER, 75. Presiding Judge 
during the seven-year Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial in Massachusetts—(April 18). 


Fetrx Apier, 81. Teacher, reformer, 
publicist. Founder and for fifty years 
the guiding spirit of the Ethical Culture 
movement—(April 24). 


Witt1am E. Haske, 72. Newspaper 
executive in Minneapolis, New York, 
Chicago, Boston. Former vice presi- 
dent of International Paper Company. 
Founder of Harvard Daily Herald, now 
the Crimson—(May 2). 


ErNEstT Hopkinson, 60. Vice president 
of the United States Rubber Company. 
Pioneer and researcher in rubber indus- 
try—(May 3). 


Leonard Hux.ey, 72. Editor of the 
English Cornhill Magazine. Biographer, 
poet. Middle generation in a famous 
English family—(May 3). 


Li Curinc-yun, 197. His advice to a 
Chinese compatriot who desired long- 
evity: “Keep a quiet heart, sit like a 
tortoise, walk sprightly like a pigeon, 
and sleep like a dog”—(May 5). 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, 91. Harvard’s 
beloved author, philosopher, educator. 
Translator of a widely used edition of 
the “Odyssey”— (May 7). 


Cuartes E. Stanton, 74. Chief Dis- 
bursing Officer for American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Credited by General 
Pershing as originator of “Lafayette, we 
are here!”—(May 8). 
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PACK UP 
ANb GO! 


YOUR TROUBLES 


enc UP 





EUROPE AND 


BACK ror 1o4 


(Tourist class on many of the finest 
ships... How do they do it!) 


When again will you be able to buy 
so many happy memories for so little? 
Steamship rates are absurdly low. 
Living costs in Europe are way, way 
down. We've written a little book about 
it. We'd be happy to send it to you free. 
It shows you how you can go...in 
dollars and cents costs. For instance... 
a good seat for the finest opera, about 
$1.50... admission to the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, about 40c . .. a cabine at 
many smart beaches, shane 25c¢ a day. 
Can you go? Don’t say zo until you've 
read this book. That’s ee 


i TS 
where your trip starts. Or 1 TEAR 








This message sponsored by 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Cosulich 
Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg- American 
Line, Holland America Line, 
Italian Line, North German 
Lloyd, Red Star Line, United 
States Lines, White Star Line. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without 
obligation, your free booklet ‘This Year of All Years.” 


a 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Our Authors: 


@ e Joxwn S. Noten, who writes about 
Iowa’s farm disorders, has a decided 
corn-state background. It was his birth- 
place, the scene of much of his prepara- 
tory and university education, and the 
state in which he has won a large mea- 
sure .of his reputation as an educator. 
Since 1931 he has been president of 
Grinnell College, a post he accepted after 
serving eleven years as dean. Twenty 
years earlier, when the institution was 
still known as Iowa College, he had been 
professor of modern languages there. 


@ @ Lyman Pierson Pow... is em- 
inently suited to tell how the churches 
are meeting the present crisis in religion. 
As a professor, writer, minister, lecturer, 
and college president, for many years he 
has been a close student of ethical con- 
ditions in America. Born in Farming- 
ton, Delaware, Dr. Powell was educated 
at Johns Hopkins, the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, and the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. He is the 
rector of St. Margaret’s Church in the 
Bronx, New York City. Although many 
books and articles have come from his 
pen, Dr. Powell is most widely known as 
the author of “Mary Baker Eddy”, a 
best-seller. in 1930. 


@ ¢@ ALFRED Jackson Hanna, who 
writes about the awakening of the 
Spanish people and the constitution of 
the new Republic, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of Florida and Spanish history at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 
Recently Mr. Hanna brought his knowl- 
edge of Spanish history up to date by 
spending several months in Spain. When 
the new Spain celebrated her second 
birthday on April 14 last, Mr. Hanna 
made the radio address »of which part 
is included in the present article. 


@ © GeorcE Fort Mitton interprets 
the Administration’s plans for the Ten- 
nessee Valley as only one closely in 
touch with the region can. He is a na- 
tive of Chattanooga, educated at Knox- 
ville and the Universities of Tennessee 
and Virginia, and served as lieutenant in 
the Field Artillery, Tennessee National 
Guard, from 1917 to 1919. After leaving 
the army he became managing editor of 
the Chattanooga News. For ten years he 
has been president and publisher. 


® @ wWi.tt1AmM H. Rankin, who urges 
business men to support the Administra- 
tion recovery program, has had full ex- 
perience in promoting patriotic causes. 
In wartime, he was a leader in the na- 
tional campaigns for Liberty Loans and 
the Red Cross and as a result of his 
work $30,000,000 worth of advertising 
space was given to the Government. 
Two years ago he was offered, and ac- 
cepted, a commission of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Specialist Reserve of the 
United States, and was authorized to 
build up a selective service advertising 
group of sixteen leading advertising men. 
In August, 1932, he was advanced to the 
rank of Colonel in the officers’ reserve. 
He promoted the first international ad- 
vertising convention in London in 1924. 

















42 New life in a changed social and 
economic society about which the 
whole world is talking—collective 
farms, planned industry, communal 
life, Soviet culture and education. 


2. New scenic vistas in a vast land off 
the beaten travel track—stately Lenin- 
grad; Moscow, the throbbing hub of a 
planned economy; the Caucasus, highest 
mountain in Europe; Cruising the Volga; 
Colorful Ukraine; Crimea, the pearl of 
the Black Sea. 


3. Amazingly low rates for 15 standard 
A. itineraries of from 5 to 31 days; or, if 
you prefer, select your own itinerary. 


4, All-inclusive service—hotels, meals, 
guide-interpreters, transportation 
and sight-seeing in the Soviet 
Union, Soviet visa; all under the 
auspices of one organization. 
Write for Mustrated Booklet RR6 


? INTOURIST 


Incorporated 








U.S. Representative of the 
y State Travel Bureau of the 
; U.S.S.R.,545 Fifth Ave., 

gh. New York. Offices in 
ZB Boston and Chicago. 
, Or see your own travel 
@ agent. 











TRADITION 
Brought up to Date 


New life and generous 
service are the policies 
of the new Chelsea 
management. 








Daily Rates Begin at $400 


European Plan if Desired 


Families with children are welcome. 
Special terms will be offer 


J. Howard Slocum 
Managing Director 
Other hotels under the direction of 
Mr. 
Ocean City, N. J. 


Slocum are: 
The Princeton Jno, 


BM HOTEL 2: 


CHELSEA 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Flanders, 
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< WHERE-T0-GO% 


Ss HOTEL- RESORT ¥ 
6 AND _ TRAVEL pine 
DEPARIME 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN FN deutions 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers Magazine, Review of Reviews-World’s Work, Scribner’s & Golden Book 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8.BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Nantucket-Marthas Vineyard 


For a Restful Vacation or Week-End 
Fishing - Bathing - Sailing - Tennis - Golf 


For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-€, New Haven, Ct. 


THE NEW HAVEN Rp. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TRAVEL TRAVEL 
LOWER HOTE 
on Cape Cod Hay at Manomet Foi as MEDITERRANEAN NA 
i) nis, 
(Eaton Briced Fine Hotels NORWAY WRAP 
TRAVEL CRUISE 
A haven for the resort-weary tourist 

vf NEWFOUNDLAND|94 299s. - - $425. up 
ry. including all expense aship 

Quaint fishing villages and ashore visiting 
uls, .. kindly sea-faring folk - ; 
ion .. tugged mountains | 25 Cities, 12 Countries 
iet rising abruptly from 4 on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 
rhe the sea ... deep, silent i %% 
: forests ... swiftly-flow- VY O LE N D A M N, <S 
R6 ing streams, alive with J Pa D 7W 

salmon and trout — } Newvok JULY 5 cialis aeiieaiitemiites 
iy Loetschberg-Bernese such a land is little- % First class throughout ~- gy y “ e a 2 

Oberiand-Jungfrau traveled Newfound- . thia”, most recent Cu 

Lind. Favore d by nol Full details from your local agents narder, for 5 pleasure- 
— Towering mountains and |iture with magnificent HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE laden weeks of cruising 
the peaceful lakes ... bus- scenery and a healthful climate, |29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities) in northern waters. 
— ting cities and quaint |\this new-found vacation land also FRANK TOURIST CO. 
00 villages. It's all a fas- provides modern hotels and camps, $42 Fifth Avenue, New York NORTH CAPE 
vel cinating and ever- fine motor roads and excellent v RUSSIA CRUISE 

Seeing chary that {facilites for golf and other sports VA ) Ae 
== one ry .. with costs—for everything — Bectend... Bewde...the 
never grows old. amazingly low. ROAD MAPS gay Seandinavian ecapi- 






Write for ‘‘NEWFOUNDLAND INVITES |ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS Cr 
YOU,” a booklet sent free from the Newfound- AND TRAVEL HELP 


For centuries visitors from land "Information Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland Tourist Wherever you plan to travel in 


all over the world have and Jutiety Commission, St. Johns, New- the United States, Canada or Mex- 
Soundland, or any travel agency. ico, write us telling when and where 


been drawn to Switzerland. TO THE you want to go. We will send, post- 


: paid, free, state road maps of each state 

The fame of its unmatched ou pass through, marked with your 
a st routes, illustrated booklets of in- 

beauty and climate . . . its cone. teresting vacation end historic cited | or an 
camp an otel guides, a noco 

marvelous sports and ||GeNERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $140, | Passport, a small pocket folder, which 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, | introduces you to 18,000 Conoco sta- 


health resorts have been ir- Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $500. | tions and dealers and provides you 
8 . Modern ONE-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with | With spaces to record the expenses of Day: 
resistible and to Americans beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG oe sn tecdek eel hom, ; a 
. 1 is 
pee addition . zs the ap- STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portiand,Ore Jeiediaie Gecenate its aeaesh eco 
m When writing to these advertisers will you | Address Dept. 8,Conoco 
peal of Switzerland, under- please mention The Where-to-yo Bureau? — prea ‘Denver, 
] lying and surpassing its 
natural attractions, is the 
personal charm of its hos- 


tals and Russia. Return 
August 5 or later in any 
eonvenient Cunarder. 


CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
145 Tremont St., Boston 
or any steamship agent 



































Book free. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL cue, 380 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
TTR Oe TAN 


















JOIN THE 
CAMPING CARAVAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU |W 


Canadian Rockies — 
Foremost Western Cities, and 
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° All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 
pitable people. include round trp ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel Me dit most extensive a Innumerable Other Interesting Sights. 
| uro} ide service, motor trips, admissions to gal 
o on and museums — even your tips! Write an By Mediterranean Cruise “ke ~ ya 
3 ° Booklet ‘ THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. z a 
1 When going abroad consult your 180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City t 1 t t i - t A 28 to 44 days’ camping tour at a cost of only 
local Travel agent or write to the rhiieMNeNt “Te ey i 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, NEW YORK __ Valivoresy coneary fneauty spots Banff and Lake Latise, Grand Canyon, 
475 Fifth A New York ~ on the Mean? Bryce, Yosemite, Rainier, Glacier, Yellowstone. 
i venue, THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM this summer PLUS the ry and — to take in the marvelous sights of 
4 A Century of Progress. Alaskan Cruise, if desired. 
for Booket and Map No. 5 THE GLEN SP I NGS Black Sea and Russia up including |The greatest trav el vate Pax Oltaded goats: Baatane 
I N at nO extra Cost..... cheno tage . fitien comsestathe dheopiaes erections’ nck? ies 


laundry, shower baths, and many other services 


The only nataral Nauheim brine baths in Am- 
SWI TZE RLAN D erics. Complete hydrotherapeutic and elec- Sails July 1st. 63 days. S.S. Pres- ore all included in the one price. Write for Free 
trical equipment for Heart and Rheumatic ident Johnson— one American latins tows Shich cane pea ence et 
affections, Obesity, and nervous depletion. ship, one American management | for less than half the usnal cost. Testimonials. 
—————————— || Magnificent setting, golf. Booklet, rates, from throughout. First class on/y—all . 
Where-To-Go for July closes May 25. Wm. M. Leffingwell, Pres. Watkins Glen, N.Y. ‘culniin aniline pil “an | Bas cng Parks and Alaska Camping Tours 
ig bay 1252 W. Clifton Blvd., Lakewood, Cleveland, O. 


| ! S MINNESOTA direction James Boring. 





































GATEWAY LODGE, in the Superior National 
Forest. A wilderness vacation service of comfort JAMES BORING Co., Inc. 
and convenience, Greatest canoe country in the im s4 i 642 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
world. Ref. required. Folder. Grand Marais. Minn. — 

|i Best of the ‘‘ Big 4” in European Travel. Ask for 
1)|WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA CANADA free booklet, stating secluranay of sailing from 
PINNACLE INN, Banner Elk, N. C. 4000 ft. elev., NO HAY FEVER |] Boston, New York, Quebec or Montreal. 
very cool. Stone. 1000 private acres country. Lake, |This statement may be accepted with absolate con- | TEMPLE TOURS — Boston, San Francisco, 


| Guara ntees Travel Comfort Tennis, Riding; famous trout-fishing. Very low |fidence. Summer noon tem. 73°. Golf. Croquet. Chicago, Santa Barbara, Philadelphia, Montreal 


ates. Many unusual attractions. Folder. Grand Hotel, Yarmouth, Nova Seotia. Rooklet. 
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